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Mileage Is What You Want 


From Your Transportation Equipment 





Invest in the 


Your business will expand only within the distance that your 
hauling equipment can handle profitably. 


The long distance ability of Federal Motor Trucks makes it 
possible for you to greatly expand your field of business. With 
a Federal you can haul 5, 10, 20, 40 miles economically and 
quickly. 


Everybody knows that speed, economy, and large territory are 
valuable assets to any business, especially the transfer and 
storage business. 


You owe it to yourself and your firm to investigate Federalized 
Transportation today. 


Ask us for reports of Federals in the cartage and storage business. 


ederal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
























































Announcement — 


|= fourth annual volume of MOTOR 
TRUCKS OF AMERICA is ready for 


distribution. 


|S publication is unique since it contains 
photographs and detailed specifications of 
the principal motor trucks made in the United 
States—furnished, checked and approved by 
the manufacturers themselves. It is the one 
absolutely authentic handbook of American 
motor trucks. 


Ye nt slp are conveniently and 
uniformly arranged for comparison. hoon 
tial facts are presented without bias, concisely 
and helpfully. In addition, the volume con- 
tains an illustrated article, “Devices T hat Make 
For Motor Truck Efficiency.” It aims to prove 
that buying a truck should include the instal- 
lation of the best known devices for making 
the truck fully efficient. 


ACH year this handbook has attracted 

wider and more favorable attention 
among truck manufacturers and agents be- 
cause of its absolute dependability. It is also 
valued by men who are thinking of buying 
trucks, and who desire unprejudiced informa- 
tion, free from personal interest and solicita- 
tion of motor truck salesmen. 


NQUIRIES for the 19!6 edition have already 

been received from all parts of the world. 

VWVe will send a copy, without charge, to any 
address, if requested on business letterhead. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
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F. Landon Cartage Co. Extends Territory 
With the Autocar 


F. Landon Cartage Company, of Chicago, found their 
first Autocar so satisfactory that they purchased a second 
last Fall. They often average 100 miles each per day. 
They say: “Having used motor trucks for a number of 
years we know the value of dealing with a concern with a 
real Service Department. With our Autocars we have 
extended our territory to a great extent. When a customer 
*phones a rush order we shoot out an Autocar—we know 
it will be there on time.” 





Write for illustrated catalog, and list of more than 3000 
concerns using Autocars !in ‘every line of business 


Chassis Price, $1650 
THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, ARDMORE, PA. 


Established 1897 MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
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Sewell Cushion Wheels 


reduce truck maintenance 


$1.00 to $3.00 a day 


The soft, resilient rubber used in 
their construction absorbs the jars and 
shocks, thus— 


Lengthening the Life of the Truck 
Preventing Breakage Due to Crystallization 
Increasing the Tire Mileage 

Protecting the Load 


The following are a few of the repre- 
sentative moving and storage firms who 
have re-ordered Sewell wheels. 


maser Transtar Ges. s..< secu Detroit, Mich. 
I Tt Ui gs as ara cackaane Boston, Mass. 
ER pe Cleveland, O. 
Delray Truck & Storage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
,. eee Detroit, Mich. 
Hebard Express & Van........ Chicago, IIl. 
Jackson Express & Van........ Chicago, IIl. 
I SN  ccwaceane’ Detroit, Mich. 
RES ee Cleveland, O. 
Leonard Reliable Storage....Detroit, Mich. 
Lincoln Moving Co.......... Cleveland, O. 
Moreton Truck Co.......... Detroit, Mich. 
Prance & Bazant............ Detroit, Mich. 
Riverside Storage & Cartage.. Detroit, Mich. 
SIE -Detroit, Mich. 
BI Ss ccc avccoaceeue . Cleveland, O. 
Scheiwe Storage Co......... Detroit, Mich. 
Sheahan Cartage Co. ....... Detroit, Mich. 
Yellow Bonnet Taxi Co..... Detroit, Mich. 


A postal will bring complete information 


Sewell Cushion W heel Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Owen & Company, one of the largest 
furniture companies in Detroit,use three 
of these 114 ton Kelly Trucks in general 
delivery work. 
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are Kelly Facts 


What we tell you about Kelly Trucks is 
built into them. Advertising hasn’t ‘‘made’”’ 
Kelly Trucks—Kelly Trucks are what make 
our advertising. 


Powerful—The motor is 4-cylinder, long stroke, 
specially built for heavy duty. Able to meet the call of 
extra load or extreme grade. Has a power reserve for all 
secondary operations. 

Strong—The bumper is heavy oak, the frames of 
channel section pressed steel. Every piece of material in 
the Kelly Truck is carefully selected and rigidly tested. 

Durable—Ali vital parts are protected from damage 
in collision or accident. The entire drive is enclosed, which 
protects it from dust and insures proper lubrication to 
all bearings. 

Flexible—Kelly Trucks have no rigid cross members 
in frame back of seat. Motor is 3-point suspension—front 
of base solidly attached to sides of main frame, third flex- 
ible point being at rear. Jack shaft is 3-point suspension, 
making whole unit 6-point. 

Simple —The fewest parts and all accessible; easy 
to operate, hardest to misuse. 

Economical—In gasoline, oil, tires and repair charges, 
Kelly Trucks have made low records. Depreciation per- 
centage is exceptionally light. 

Real Service—Kelly users are taken care of wher- 
ever they are—at all times—if it’s help, edvice or extra 
parts they need. Who buys a Kelly buys the best, most 
efficient and complete service organization in the country. 


The Complete Line—1 4, 24, 3%, 4, 5 and 6 Tons 
‘Like Kelly Does’’—FREE 


We want to put your name on the free list of this 
valuable monthly publication devoted to truck 
transportation (not ai// Kelly). Full of useful 
information for all truck users—whatever the 
motive power. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


1103 Burt Street Springfield, Ohio 
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So far it has been necessary to confine the articles describing 
transfer and storage conditions in the various cities to the eastern 
district pretty closely, owing to the comparative ease with which 
these nearby stories can be obtained. The series of “Transfer 
and Storage in American Cities,’ however, is to be national in 
every way, and in fact more than national, for the cities of 
Canada are to be taken up in their turn. Cities of the middle 
West, the far West and the South will be covered. In this issue 
we have Detroit, the farthest west we have been able to get as 
yet. Detroit has some interesting conditions. There are 
several big companies doing business there some of which have 
had an extremely rapid growth. One company which now has 
two enormous buildings and a big fleet of horse and motor vans, 
was started in 1911 with one van. Drivers’ wages are high in 
Detroit although there is no union to speak of, but team rent 
in Detroit at $12 per day is probably higher than anywhere 
else in the country. They realize costs in Detroit. 

* * * 


In Boston, where the city owns its own teams, a return to the 
rental system is advocated, it being stated that a team and 
driver for operation and maintenance costs the city $2,070 per 
vear, that horses owned by the city work only 6 hours per day, 
whereas a team and driver can be rented for $5 per day to work 
8 hours. Boston will save money by renting teams but will the 
team owner who rents at such a price make any money? Prob- 
ably he whoever he may be, won’t know, but there will be lots 
of them anxious to get the city work. 


* * * 


Ranchers at Anaheim, Cal., are protesting against a license of 
$12 per vear for every vehicle drawn by horses or mules and 
higher fees for motor trucks, which are available for hire. The 
ranchers say that they don’t make a business of hauling but will 
take a load now and then as an accommodation or to avoid an 
empty return trip. It looks as though the local board of alder- 
men intended to grant the ranchers an exemption. This may be 
another case where the transferman contributes to the com- 
munity funds and receives no protection in return. 

* * * 


The Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association has prac- 
tically decided to meet at Cedar Point, Ohio, on Lake Erie, this 
coming June. The New York association is in favor of combining 
the summer meetings and holding theirs with the Illinois at 
Cedar Point. Some of the members of the New York organiza- 
tion are not sure about leaving the east because the associate 
members in the eastern districts might not want to go as far 
west as Cedar Point. That’s true, but how about the associate 
members in the West and Middle West who seldom get to the 

ummer meetings of the New York association? 
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The epidemic of ordinances requiring the registration of 
household goods removals continues. In St. Louis such an 
ordinance went into effect on January 6, and the St. Louis 
Transfer & Storagemen’s Association immediately filed injunc- 
tion proceedings against the city, and, Langan & Taylor Storage 
Co. write us that they are confident the ordinance. will be with- 
drawn. It was reported that Philadelphia was preparing to 
fight a similar ordinance, but a letter from C. G. Wightman of the 
Penn Storage & Van Co. informs us that no such ordinance 
has come up in Philadelphia. We understand that at least one 
of the storagemen in Philadelphia favors an ordinance of this 
kind, believing that it would put the price-cutting little fellows 
out of the running. It would be good for the moving business 
and a good thing for the public to get some of these little fellows 
out of business, but not by this method. It would impose 
too much of a burden on the other companies. What is the mat- 
ter with the co-operation platform as laid down at a recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, where 
a committee from the warehousemen’s association co-operates 
with a committee from the organization of the furniture dealers? 
That would eliminate probably the biggest factor behind such 
ordinances. 

* * * 

There-is a couple in Pittsburgh who have moved only twice in 
38 years. They are going to move again this spring. The 
Pittsburgh couple is Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Reber, 409 Seventh 
avenue. Now go to it all you Pittsburghers. But we would 
rather be in business in St. Jo. 


* * * 


The Mississippi river valley people are trying hard to get the 
river back into its former status as one of the most important 
carriers of the United States. New Orleans has been spending 
big money in river front improvements for handling freight, and 
now they are starting in up at the other end, in Minneapolis. 
It will surely help the Mississippi valley transfer and storagemen. 


* * * 


A local association in one of the cities recently got together 
with the labor union and agreed to employ only union labor on 
condition that the union men would not work for any firm that 
would not stick to the scale of prices gotten up by the associa- 
tion. Everything went along all right until the association 
started exacting fines from some of its members who had turned 
out to be backsliders. Then the association and the union 
hooked a live one, who fought. The result was a grand jury 
investigation which brought about the indictment of five of the 
members of the association and one of the union leaders, for 
blackmail. Just what the outcome will be is problematical, for 
the indicted men will probably plead not guilty when brought to 
trial and may be acquitted. But guilty or not guilty, it is such 
things as this that hurt the men in the transfer and storage busi- 
ness, by lowering them in the eyes of the public. 
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DONT OVERLOAD 


DONT DRIVE FAST 
AROUND CORNERS 


DONT OVER WORK 
TIRED HORSES 


pONT LET SHOES | 
WEAR seooTH 


FINISHING 
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What Is Efficiency? 


At the present time a great efficiency movement is sweeping 
the industries. The attention of employers in general is directed 
toward that one goal as to how to produce the maximum pro- 
duction at the minimum expense. 1 

The term speed or speeding up has become a byword, coined 
by the so-called efficiency experts, many of whom have been 
drafted from the rank and file of impractical men. Asked to 
investigate factory conditions, they file a report with the em- 
ployers who have been induced to employ them, making a recom- 
mendation that in their judgment the only way to increase their 
output additional expenses, ‘is to drive their men, speed them 
up, make a machine out of them and when worked out, replace 
them. 

There is nothing scientific in such a recommendation. 
successful scientific invention of the past has had a tendency 
to reduce the physical labors and to encourage the individual 
to think and work with his head rather than with his hands. 

It is not the aim of scientific management to induce men to 
act as nearly like a machine as possible. ‘True, a foreman will 
prove his efficiency by the measured quality and quantity of his 
output, but it must come through systematic planning and 
education of the individual. Men must be led, not driven. 
Instead of working unwillingly for their employer, they must work 
in co-operation with the management. Mistakes, instead of 
having to be corrected, must be avoided. 

So the first thing that must interest the management is the 
careful selection of the man that is going to have full charge of 
any department. He must first of all be an expert in his line 
of work. Nothing is so detrimental to good management as 
to have a man fall into a position by luck, without having the 
necessary qualifications. A foreman must be looked up to by the 
men under him, as one that has had a little more experience in 
his line of work than they have had, for it will not take long for 
the men to find it out if such is not the case, and when they do, 
he will not be able to exercise the proper control over them, and 
will eventually destroy the efficiency of his department. 

The greatest efficiency can be obtained only when the men are 
happy, satisfied and contented with their surroundings. Since 
it is hard to find any two men that will do the same amount of 
work in a given time, discretion must be exercised by the foreman 
in the placing of his men where they can be used to the best ad- 
vantage, with his work always planned in advance, so they know 
they always have a job ahead of them.—Richard M. Van Glas- 
beck, in American Industries. 


Every 


Boston Society Issues Horse Rules 
for Winter 


Superintendent Harry L. Allen of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has issued a series of 
“Don’t” for teamsters and all drivers of horses to observe in 
slippery weather. 

Failure of the city officials to sand streets caused criticism. 
Superintendent Allen was lenient, but thought teamsters should 
keep his “don’t” in mind under present conditions. He says: 

Don’t overload. 

Don’t overwork your horses. 

Don’t worry a balking or tired horse. 

Don’t let horses’ shoes wear too smooth. 

Don’t neglect to keep shoes well sharpened. 

Don’t forget to use chain shoes in emergency, which are avail- 
able at the society stations. 

Don’t forget to use carpet or burlap shoes on smooth, slippery 
surfaces. 

Don’t drive fast around corners. | 

Don’t put off shoeing because blacksmith shops are crowded. 

Superintendent Allen added: 
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“There is a tendency for teamsters to delay shoeing their 
horses if they find others ahead of them. Nothing is harder on a 
horse in slippery weather than smooth shoes. The shoes should 
be kept sharp. 

‘The last storm was a severe one. The city departments are 
probably handicapped by conditions which they are trying to 
overcome. We have found the city authorities willing to spread 
sand orashes on slippery pavements at all times. Perhaps in 
this instance it has been delayed by the earlier and more urgent 
task of removing the snow. 

“When, again, abutters often protest against the spreading of 
sand and ashes as they claim it is carried into their premises. 
Chief objection comes from wood blocks. Streets thus paved are 
troublesome for horses and drivers in slippery weather like that 
which prevails at present. 

“We fought against wood block paving. The paving in Wash- 
ington street makes it difficult for horses to keep their feet. But 
as the paving is there we have to make the best of it. The 
urgency of keeping horses shoes sharpened should ever be borne 
in mind. 


Teamsters Blame City 


‘The spirit of co-operation, however, is strong, both as it re- 
lates to teamsters and the city authorities and the public.” 

Many teamsters today blamed the city authorities for delay in 
spreading sand on slippery stretches of street surface. A horse 
hitched to a large pung, heavily laden, fell. His driver was 
assisted in unhitching him and volunteers pulled the pung fifty 
feet to secure footing into Devonshire street. The crowd ap- 
plauded. 

President Henry C. Merwin of the Work-Horse Relief Associa- 
tion today issued the following appeal against overloading: 

*“The directors of the. Boston Work-Horse Relief Association 
earnestly urge upon owners of work-horses the necessity of load- 
ing lightly during the present condition of the streets. 

“Agents of humane societies and police officers report more 
cases of overloading in Boston this week than ever before. 
There is no good going, the snow being deep in some places, and 
altogether absent in other places, and the dirt with which the 
snow is mixed increases the friction.” 


Van Owners Fight Misrepresentation 
of Moving Costs 


The New Jersey Warehousemen’s and Van Owners’ Associa- 
tion has taken action toward preventing misleading advertise- 
ments regarding the cost of vans for moving. Many irresponsi- 
ble concerns have been stating in various public notices that a 
van for moving could be obtained at a given price. This price, 
however, it usually developed applied only to a small, light 
vehicle useless for all but the transfer of a few small articles. 
The actual cost proved much larger than advertised. 

To combat this and the natural repute that followed, affecting 
even reputable concerns, the association has started a move- 
ment to have all prices omitted from moving van advertise- 
ments. ‘The matter will be given great local publicity in an effort 
to put an end to the unfair practice and misrepresentation. 


More Power Asked by Reserve Board 


Six amendments to the Federal Reserve act were recom- 
mended to Congress recently in the report of the Federal Re- 
serve Board for the first full year of operation of the new banking 
system. ‘“‘A year’s experience in the operation of the Federal 
Reserve act,” says the report, “has confirmed the board in its 
profound conviction that the act has been one of the most bene- 
ficial pieces of legislation ever adopted by Congress. Not only 
have its fundamental principles been fully vindicated, but in 
most details the working of the measure has been successful.” 
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The amendments recommended would: 

Permit national banks to subscribe and hold stock in banks 
organized for the special purpose of doing a banking business in 
foreign countries; 

Permit, with the approval of the board, the issue of Federal 
Reserve notes to Federal Reserve banks against either the de- 
posit of commercial paper or gold, provided that the gold so de- 
posited shall count as part of the required reserve of the bank; 

Fxtend the acceptance system to the domestic trade so far 
as it relates to documentary acceptances secured by shipping 
documents or warehouse receipts, covering readily marketable 
commodities or against the pledge of goods actually sold; 

Permit national banks to establish branch offices within the 
city or county in which they are located; 

Permit advances to member banks against the member banks’ 
secured promissory notes or against the deposit or pledge of 
United States Government bonds; 

Authorize a wide discretion in the making of farm loans by 
national banks so that a Federal Reserve bank might make 
proper loans of this kind within a radius of 100 miles of its place 
of business, whether in its district or another district. 


Railroad Losses on Shipments of 
Household Goods 


In the twenty-ninth annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, issued December I, 1915, and covering the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1914, there is given a tabulation 
of amounts adjusted for loss and damage to freight by steam 
railroad carriers in the United States having annual excess 
revenues exceeding $1,000,000, classified according to com- 
modities and causes. 

In this tabulation it is shown that the 180 carriers reporting 
paid out the largest sum for unlocated damage on household 
goods, this amounting to $406,164.16. The second largest sum 
was paid out for loss through rough handling of cars and the third 
largest for unlocated loss of an entire package, these two items 
amounting to $257,178.43 and $106,085.06. ‘The entire classifi- 
cation of losses on household goods makes up a total of 
$1,011,605.76 with a credit of $12,040.99 for the amount re- 
covered from the sale of refused or unclaimed freight. This is 
3-125 per cent of the total payments made on all commodities. 
The figures of the tabulation as regards household goods are 
given below: 


Roopery of entire package... ...........0.000. $5,579.22 





Nin a Bee oie a aan a 11,377.24 
TCI FOR EN Oe Oe ee ee 5,748.81 
Unlocated loss of entire package............... 106,08 5.06 
EIRP a SSP Un ere Neti) Fee ite een nT eT TFET 17,361.56 
REREAD a 15,495.44 
PSNR ah ed 6 eel ae weds se ede Wa dS 23,844.80 
EE Ee aE Oe 71,766.52 
Defective equipment.....................000. 11,647.39 
a en 16,034.14 
Cee 257,178.43 
Improper handling, loading or stowing, and im- 

proper packing and packages................ 68,932.14 
aa alain bali a ee a eek al! 5,601.75 
INS oo odie vawwnGwkscde sh ocac’s 406,164.16 
Forfeitures under penalty statutes.............. 803.09 
Amount: recovered from sale of refused and un- 

claimed freight, Credit... .....ccccccccsccees 12,040.99 

A iis Gina dines aii et ele Leo $1,011,605.76 


Among the other specific commodities listed, household goods 
stand eighth in point of greatest total losses. The great loss was 
of $2,718,077.58 on fish, game and poultry, and the second 

was on fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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One’s first impression might be, on studying these figures, that 
the packing of household goods for shipment is not as generally 
poor as it really is, because of the comparatively low figure given 
for improper handling, loading or stowing and improper packing 
and packages of freight, but the high figure for unlocated damage 
may explain some of this. The loss through rough handling 
of cars would be reduced, too, if goods were better packed, 
because the goods would stand the rough handling. The rail- 
roads would be decided gainers were household goods better 
packed for shipment, but the railroads would not be the only 
ones benefited. ‘The customer would be pleased and the ware- 
houseman would stand a better chance of getting a repeat order 


from that customer. 


Owners of Teams Form State 
Association 


Temporary organization of the New Jersey Team Owners’ 
Association was effected on February 18, at a meeting in the 
Board of Trade rooms at Newark, N. J., of team owners from 
Essex, Hudson, Passaic and Union counties. 

A subject that attracted keen interest and spirited discussion 
was the alleged exorbitant rates charged for storage by railroads, 
and a possible way of overcoming them. Concentrated efforts 
will be directed against the storage rates as soon as the organiza- 
tion is upon a working basis. Some means will be devised, 
also, to facilitate the swifter transportation of freight. 

It was deemed best to postpone the introduction of the glanders 
bill in the Legislature, but the measure will be presented at the 
next session. The new body promises to aid much in the 
eventuality of labor friction of a serious nature, and plans will 
be made to relieve any strike-smitten territory by the shifting 
of labor from one point to another. The organization will also 
act in the form of an information bureau on subjects pertaining 
particularly to matters concerning owners of teams. 

Local bodies from the southern part of the state were not 
represented, but it is expected that Camden, Atlantic City and 
other large places in the lower end will join in the movement. 

The officers elected are: Chairman, Thomas J. Stewart of 
Jersey City; vice chairman, Joseph Woods of Newark; secretary, 
W. J. Stanton of Jersey City, and treasurer, F. J. Mara of Pater- 
son. The following committee was appointed to draft by-'aws: 
John F. McBride of Paterson, John P. White of Passaic, C. M. 
Freeman of Newark, Elmer Le Vanseller of Elizabeth and J. 
E. E. Knodel of Jersey City. The committee held its first 
meeting February 2g in the office of Mr. Freeman, 51-55 Prospect 


Street. 


Recent Court Decisions 


The New York State Court of Appeals, on December 30, 1915, 
handed down a decision in the matter of J. Rummell & Co., 
appellants vs. Trustees in Bankruptcy of George A. Alden & Co., 
and the New York Shellac Co., respondents; the gist of this deci- 
sion being that one who endorses and delivers to another a 
negotiable warehouse receipt, divests himself of any lien on 
the goods, etc., and that goods being in the warehouse, the right 
of stoppage in transit has no application. 

On January 10, the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down a decision in the case of the C. C. C. & St. L. Railroad, 
plantiff in error, vs. Edward Dettlebach, relating to the effect 
of a declared valuation on shipments (in this case rugs) and 
embracing both the question of the carrier’s liability to the 
owner in case of loss under this declaration of value, and as to 
the carrier’s liability as warehousemen where goods consigned 
under such declaration of value were not removed until the 
responsibility of the carrier had become changed to that of 
warehouseman. The declared valuation was held binding upon 
the owner in each case.—Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s 


Association. 









































Loss of $75,000 Seen in Boston City 
Teaming Work 


ao Boston could save practically $75,000 a vear by hiring 
single and double teams for city work instead of owning 
them is urged by municipal economists. 

Mayor Curley and the members of the city council, at several 
of the conferences they have held in the past year, have ac- 
knowledged that there are many economies which if put into 
practical effect would be productive of great financial saving to 
the city. That political methods have prevented any vigorous 
and practical action is tacitly admitted by both mayor and coun- 
cil. One of the most apparent of the many extravagances of 
city affairs, as at present administered and springing directly 
from the system rather than the individual, is the teaming 
expense of the paving division of the department of public works. 

It has been figured by experts that the city could save $75,000 
or thereabouts in the paving service alone if it hired its single and 
two-horse wagons instead of owning them. ‘The cost of teams 
per day is fixed. ‘The city could pay for the teams only when 
in use. Under the present political system it owns the horses 
and wagons, and must pay for its teamsters whether they are at 
work or enforcedly idle. 


Horse Costs $635 Per Year 


It is estimated that the cost of keeping a horse one year to the 
clty is $635. A teamster’s wages for a year are $800. ‘The cost 
of maintaining teamster and horse for 12 months is, therefore, 
$1,435. Two horses and a teamster cost the city $2,070 a year. 

In the service of the city in this division there are twenty-four 
driving horses while there are fifty-six single teams and eighteen 
double teams or seventy-four teams of both kinds. The cost to 
the city by the single working day reckoned at 312 such days in 
the year would be $4.60 for a single team. ‘The cost of a double 
team to the city for 312 days in which work can be done theoretic- 
ally is $6.64. 

But such figures are not real expressions of what the teams cost 
the city of Boston operating under the laws it does and fettered 
by the restrictions of long-time political methods. It is figured 
by experts that Boston’s single teams are worked but 172 days 
a vear and hence would cost the city $8.36 a day. The double 
teams are figured to cost $12.05 on the same basis. 

These deductions are obtained by taking from the number of 
secular days per vear, Saturday half-holidays, regular and special 
holidays, unfavorable days, days in the winter when no teams are 
necessary, and the hours lost by city teams in going to and from 
work. The city teams, it is not denied, average not more than 
6 hours of net working time per day while hired teams furnish 8 
or more hours of work for their money. 


« 


Can Hire for $3.00 Per Day 


The city can hire single teams for $3.00 a day whereas its 
single teams, as shown, cost it $8.36 a working day. It can hire 
double teams for $5.00 a day, while its double teams cost it 
$12.05 a working day. The saving from hired teams at $3.00 
a day over the city’s cost of $5.36 on each single team per day 
or it is $921.92 for 172 days or a city working year. For double 
teams under the same method of reckoning the saving on a 
hired double team for a working year of 172 days would be 
$1,212.60. Then if each hired single team saved the city 
$921.93, the saving on fifty-six single teams would be $51,627.52 
in one city working year. If each double team hired would save 
the city $1,212.60 a year the saving on eighteen double teams 
would be $21,826.80 and for both double and single teams 


$73,454-32. 


Not readily figurable is the loss in effectiveness of the street 


paving and repair squads of men who must wait often for the 
city’s teams to appear where they are at work, although they 
are technically supposed to be occupied in other ways while 
waiting for the wagons. 

The city’s teamsters work but 8 hours a day. Their day be- 
gins when they appear at the city’s stables in various yards. 
From the city stables they drive the wagons to where the men 
are at work and in the afternoon they leave the squads of working 
men, so that they throw over the reins of the city’s horses to the 
hostlers exactly 8 hours from the time they drove out of the 
stable yards. In this way often more than an hour a day is lost 
entirely to the city and another hour at noon for the driver. 

Hired teams are not reckoned at work till on the job, and 
there they remain till the 8 working hours have actually elapsed. 
Driving to and from the stable is not reckoned against the con- 
cern hiring the team. The hiring concern gets 8 hours net 
service. The amount of money the city loses through this 
system cannot be figured when it comes to getting some positive 
ideas as to how much its workmen are delayed under the system 
its teams are working. 


City Ordinance Catches Ranchers 


Section 49 of Ordinance No. 295, published on December 2, 
and taking effect January 1, at Anaheim, Cal., is already the 
cause of trouble, dissensions, disputes and threats. The section 
reads: 

“The rate of license for every person, firm or corporation, en- 
gaged in the business of hauling or transporting goods, wares, 
merchandise, freight or baggage within, to or from said city of 
Anaheim is hereby fixed and established as follows, to wit: For 
every vehicle used in said business drawn by horses or mules, 
$12 per annum; for every automobile truck used in said business 
having a manufacturer's rating of not to exceed two tons, $20 
per annum; for every automobile truck used in said business 
having a manufacturer’s rating of not less than two tons nor 
more than four tons, $30 per vear; for any automobile truck 
used in such business, having a manufacturer’s rating in excess 
of four tons, $40 per annum.”’ 

G. H. Goodale and J. }. Dwyer appeared before the Board of 
Trade recently as a committee from the Anaheim Citrus Fruit 
Association and asked that the board take up the matter with 
the trustees and have the ordinance modified if possible. It was 
interfering with the business of the packing house as under its 
provisions a rancher could not haul in a load of his neighbor’s 
fruit without being subject to a license tax of $12. Furthermore, 
a rancher who, a few days ago, attempted to haul a load of 
empty boxes from the packing house to his neighbor’s place, was 
halted and forced to unload or pay the $12 license. For these 
reasons ranchers were threatening to boycott Anaheim, with- 
draw from the association and go elsewhere with their fruit. 


Would Exempt Ranchers 


A bewildering discussion followed a motion by F. N. Gibbs 
to the effect that the secretary consult Marshal Kellenberger 
and ask him to put a different interpretation on the ordinance. 
Mr. Gibbs stated that as a committeeman from the Merchants’ 
Association he assisted in drafting the ordinance, and it was not 
the intent or purpose of the framers that ranchers who hauled 
fruit,in for their neighbors, mostly in exchange for work, should 
be subject to the license tax. He thought the marshal could 
use his discretion in exempting the ranchers. That section of 








The amendments recommended would: 

Permit national banks to subscribe and hold stock in banks 
organized for the special purpose of doing a banking business in 
foreign countries; 

Permit, with the approval of the board, the issue of Federal 
Reserve notes to Federal Reserve banks against either the de- 
posit of commercial paper or gold, provided that the gold so de- 
posited shall count as part of the required reserve of the bank; 

Fxtend the acceptance system to the domestic trade so far 
as it relates to documentary acceptances secured by shipping 
documents or warehouse receipts, covering readily marketable 
commodities or against the pledge of goods actually sold; 

Permit national banks to establish branch offices within the 
city or county in which they are located; 

Permit advances to member banks against the member banks’ 
secured promissory notes or against the deposit or pledge of 
United States Government bonds; 

Authorize a wide discretion in the making of farm loans by 
national banks so that a Federal Reserve bank might make 
proper loans of this kind within a radius of 100 miles of its place 
of business, whether in its district or another district. 


Railroad Losses on Shipments of 
Household Goods 


In the twenty-ninth annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, issued December I, 1915, and covering the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1914, there is given a tabulation 
of amounts adjusted for loss and damage to freight by steam 
railroad carriers in the United States having annual excess 
revenues exceeding $1,000,000, classified according to com- 
modities and causes. 

In this tabulation it is shown that the 180 carriers reporting 
paid out the largest sum for unlocated damage on household 
goods, this amounting to $406,164.16. ‘The second largest sum 
was paid out for loss through rough handling of cars and the third 
largest for unlocated loss of an entire package, these two items 
amounting to $257,178.43 and $106,085.06. ‘The entire classifi- 
cation of losses on household goods makes up a total of 
$1,011,605.76 with a credit of $12,040.99 for the amount re- 
covered from the sale of refused or unclaimed freight. This is 
3.125 per cent of the total payments made on all commodities. 
The figures of the tabulation as regards household goods are 
given below: 





Robbery of entire package.................... $5,579.22 

ERE AR ane ee Eee eRe OT orc rere ie cae ee 11,377.24 
I oN ay 5,748.81 
Unlocated loss of entire package............... 106,085.06 
Stn a hea it os ee en ily woes 17,361.56 
DS eke haiedewOhG ALS co uote dee hw eee ce SEE 15,495.44 
irs Sta Ee sy alia the et ie gc Sn 23,844.80 
SEE LOOT OOE ETT EE 71,766.52 
EPORAW UNOS. nn 5k ss bk cee bees avin wes 11,647.39 
ee 16,034.14 
ee re rr nn ee 257,178.43 
Improper handling, loading or stowing, and im- 

proper packing and packages................ 68,932.14 
Rn sia eit dita thes ee ees ea 5,601.75 
re nT Pre ee 406, 164.16 
Forfeitures under penalty statutes.............. 803.09 
Amount: recovered from sale of refused and un- 

Claimed THGtgt, CIOGIE... . 5. kw ccc ccccccsess 12,040.99 

 CidbcnbteiNiea ees eee eur $1,011,605.76 


Among the other specific commodities listed, household goods 
stand eighth in point of greatest total losses. The great loss was 
of $2,718,077.58 on fish, game and poultry, and the second 
was on fresh fruits and vegetables. 


TRANSFER = STORAGE 
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One’s first impression might be, on studying these figures, that 
the packing of household goods for shipment is not as generally 
poor as it really is, because of the comparatively low figure given 
for improper handling, loading or stowing and improper packing 
and packages of freight, but the high figure for unlocated damage 
may explain some of this. The loss through rough handling 
of cars would be reduced, too, if goods were better packed, 
because the goods would stand the rough handling. The rail- 
roads would be decided gainers were household goods better 
packed for shipment, but the railroads would not be the only 
ones benefited. ‘The customer would be pleased and the ware- 
houseman would stand a better chance of getting a repeat order 
from that customer. 


Owners of Teams Form State 
Association 


Temporary organization of the New Jersey Team Owners’ 
Association was effected on February 18, at a meeting in the 
Board of Trade rooms at Newark, N. J., of team owners from 
Essex, Hudson, Passaic and Union counties. 

A subject that attracted keen interest and spirited discussion 
was the alleged exorbitant rates charged for storage by railroads, 
and a possible way of overcoming them. Concentrated efforts 
will be directed against the storage rates as soon as the organiza- 
tion is upon a working basis. Some means will be devised, 
also, to facilitate the swifter transportation of freight. 

It was deemed best to postpone the introduction of the glanders 
bill in the Legislature, but the measure will be presented at the 
next session. The new body promises to aid much in the 
eventuality of labor friction of a serious nature, and plans will 
be made to relieve any strike-smitten territory by the shifting 
of labor from one point to another. The organization will also 
act in the form of an information bureau on subjects pertaining 
particularly to matters concerning owners of teams. 

Local bodies from the southern part of the state were not 
represented, but it is expected that Camden, Atlantic City and 
other large places in the lower end will join in the movement. 

The officers elected are: Chairman, Thomas J. Stewart of 
Jersey City; vice chairman, Joseph Woods of Newark; secretary, 
W. J. Stanton of Jersey City, and treasurer, F’. J. Mara of Pater- 
son. The following committee was appointed to draft by-'aws: 
John F. McBride of Paterson, John P. White of Passaic, C. M. 
Freeman of Newark, Elmer Le Vanseller of Elizabeth and J. 
E. E. Knodel of Jersey City. The committee held its first 
meeting February 29 in the office of Mr. Freeman, 51-55 Prospect 
street. 


Recent Court Decisions 


The New York State Court of Appeals, on December 30, 1915, 
handed down a decision in the matter of J. Rummell & Co., 
appellants vs. Trustees in Bankruptcy of George A. Alden & Co., 
and the New York Shellac Co., respondents; the gist of this deci- 
sion being that one who endorses and delivers to another a 
negotiable warehouse receipt, divests himself of any lien on 
the goods, etc., and that goods being in the warehouse, the right 
of stoppage in transit has no application. 

On January 10, the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down a decision in the case of the C. C. C. & St. L. Railroad, 
plantiff in error, vs. Edward Dettlebach, relating to the effect 
of a declared valuation on shipments (in this case rugs) and 
embracing both the question of the carrier’s liability to the 
owner in case of loss under this declaration of value, and as to 
the carrier’s liability as warehousemen where goods consigned 
under such declaration of value were not removed until the 
responsibility of the carrier had become changed to that of 
warehouseman. The declared valuation was held binding upon 
the owner in each case.—Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 












































Loss of $75,000 Seen in Boston City | 
Teaming Work 


oe Boston could save practically $75,000 a year by hiring 
single and double teams for city work instead of owning 
them is urged by municipal economists. 

Mayor Curley and the members of the city council, at several 
of the conferences they have held in the past year, have ac- 
knowledged that there are many economies which if put into 
practical effect would be productive of great financial saving to 
the city. That political methods have prevented any vigorous 
and practical action is tacitly admitted by both mayor and coun- 
cil. One of the most apparent of the many extravagances of 
city affairs, as at present administered and springing directly 
from the system rather than the individual, is the teaming 
expense of the paving division of the department of public works. 

It has been figured by experts that the city could save $75,000 
or thereabouts in the paving service alone if it hired its single and 
two-horse wagons instead of owning them. ‘The cost of teams 
per day is fixed. The city could pay for the teams only when 
in use. Under the present political system it owns the horses 
and wagons, and must pay for its teamsters whether they are at 
work or enforcedly idle. 


Horse Costs $635 Per Year 


It is estimated that the cost of keeping a horse one year to the 
clty is $635. A teamster’s wages for a year are $800. ‘The cost 
of maintaining teamster and horse for 12 months is, therefore, 
$1,435. Iwo horses and a teamster cost the city $2,070 a year. 

In the service of the city in this division there are twenty-four 
driving horses while there are fifty-six single teams and eighteen 
double teams or seventy-four teams of both kinds. The cost to 
the city by the single working day reckoned at 312 such days in 
the year would be $4.60 for a single team. ‘The cost of a double 
team to the city for 312 days in which work can be done theoretic- 
ally is $6.64. 

But such figures are not real expressions of what the teams cost 
the city of Boston operating under the laws it does and fettered 
by the restrictions of long-time political methods. It is figured 
by experts that Boston’s single teams are worked but 172 days 
a year and hence would cost the city $8.36 a day. The double 
teams are figured to cost $12.05 on the same basis. 

These deductions are obtained by taking from the number of 
secular days per vear, Saturday half-holidays, regular and special 
holidays, unfavorable days, days in the winter when no teams are 
necessary, and the hours lost by city teams in going to and from 
work. The city teams, it is not denied, average not more than 
6 hours of net working time per day while hired teams furnish 8 
or more hours of work ior their money. 


Can Hire for $3.00 Per Day 


The city can hire single teams for $3.00 a day whereas its 
single teams, as shown, cost it $8.36 a working day. It can hire 
double teams for $5.00 a day, while its double teams cost it 
$12.05 a working day. The saving from hired teams at $3.00 
a day over the city’s cost of $5.36 on each single team per day 
or it is $921.92 for 172 days or a city working year. For double 
teams under the same method of reckoning the saving on a 
hired double team for a working year of 172 days would be 
$1,212.60. Then if each hired single team saved the city 
$921.93, the saving on fifty-six single teams would be $51,627.52 
in one city working year. If each double team hired would save 
the city $1,212.60 a year the saving on eighteen double teams 
would be $21,826.80 and for both double and single teams 
$73,454.32. 


Not readily figurable is the loss in effectiveness of the street 


paving and repair squads of men who must wait often for the 
city’s teams to appear where they are at work, although they 
are technically supposed to be occupied in other ways while 
waiting for the wagons. 

The city’s teamsters work but 8 hours a day. Their day be- 
gins when they appear at the city’s stables in various yards. 
From the city stables they drive the wagons to where the men 
are at work and in the afternoon they leave the squads of working 
men, so that they throw over the reins of the city’s horses to the 
hostlers exactly 8 hours from the time they drove out of the 
stable yards. In this way often more than an hour a day is lost 
entirely to the city and another hour at noon for the driver. 

Hired teams are not reckoned at work till on the job, and 
there they remain till the 8 working hours have actually elapsed. 
Driving to and from the stable is not reckoned against the con- 
cern hiring the team. The hiring concern gets 8 hours net 
service. The amount of money the city loses through this 
system cannot be figured when it comes to getting some positive 
ideas as to how much its workmen are delayed under the system 
its teams are working. 


City Ordinance Catches Ranchers 


Section 49 of Ordinance No. 295, published on December 2, 
and taking effect January 1, at Anaheim, Cal., is already the 
cause of trouble, dissensions, disputes and threats. The section 
reads: 

“The rate of license for every person, firm or corporation, en- 
gaged in the business of hauling or transporting goods, wares, 
merchandise, freight or baggage within, to or from said city of 
Anaheim is hereby fixed and established as follows, to wit: For 
every vehicle used in said business drawn by horses or mules, 
$12 per annum; for every automobile truck used in said business 
having a manufacturer’s rating of not to exceed two tons, $20 
per annum; for every automobile truck used in said business 
having a manufacturer’s rating of not less than two tons nor 
more than four tons, $30 per year; for any automobile truck 
used in such business, having a manufacturer’s rating in excess 
of four tons, $40 per annum.” 

G. H. Goodale and J. J. Dwyer appeared before the Board of 
Trade recently as a committee from the Anaheim Citrus Fruit 
Association and asked that the board take up the matter with 
the trustees and have the ordinance modified if possible. It was 
interfering with the business of the packing house as under its 
provisions a rancher could not haul in a load of his neighbor’s 
fruit without being subject to a license tax of $12. Furthermore, 
a rancher who, a few days ago, attempted to haul a load of 
empty boxes from the packing house to his neighbor’s place, was 
halted and forced to unload or pay the $12 license. For these 
reasons ranchers were threatening to boycott Anaheim, with- 
draw from the association and go elsewhere with their fruit. 


Would Exempt Ranchers 


A bewildering discussion followed a motion by F. N. Gibbs. 
to the effect that the secretary consult Marshal Kellenberger 
and ask him to put a different interpretation on the ordinance. 
Mr. Gibbs stated that as a committeeman from the Merchants’ 
Association he assisted in drafting the ordinance, and it was not 
the intent or purpose of the framers that ranchers who hauled 
fruit,in for their neighbors, mostly in exchange for work, should 
be subject to the license tax. He thought the marshal could 
use his discretion in exempting the ranchers. That section of 
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the ordinance was aimed at outside transfer men, especially 
those from Los Angeles, who frequently came in unrestrained 
and competed with the local men. 

Trustee Stark stated that the trustees had no intention of 
putting a hardship on the ranchers when they passed the ordi- 
nance and he thought something could be done to relieve them. 
Thomas Crawford thought it was aimed only at transfer men who 
hauled under contract, and not at the man who accepted pay 
for one day’s work, or one job. Judge Howard rose up and 
denounced the proposition to tamper with the marshal. He 
declared the ordinance worked a hardship on no man, and in 
asking the marshal to close his eyes to violations of it was the 
same as asking him to violate his oath of office. 

Chairman Hauck in putting the motion said he would not 
consider it if he thought it was asking the marshal to close his 
eyes to infractions of the law, but he looked upon it as merely 
asking him to interpret it according to the intentions of the 
framers. Before the motion was put, however, Mr. Gibbs with 
drew it, and another one introduced by Mr. Crawford was sub- 
stituted, which provided that a committee of two be appointed 
to act with a similar committee from the Merchant’s Association, 
and endeavor to find some way of relieving the ranchers from 
the burdens of the ordinance as it now stands. Secretary J. W. 
Duckworth and F. N. Gibbs were appointed on the committee. 


Notice of Receipt of Damaged Goods 


The warehouse companies in Kansas City report having had 
considerable trouble owing to the delay of the railroads in 
effecting disposition of damaged goods, received at various ware- 
houses from carload lots. L.'T. Crutcher, of the L. T. Crutcher 
Warehouse Co., reports the use of a printed form to be filled 
out and sent immediately upon receipt and inspection of such 
goods, and that the use of this and the charge made, or pro- 
posed to be made, is having the effect of securing prompt atten- 
tion to the matter of disposition.. The form which follows ex- 


lains itself: 7 
P Notice oF DAMAGED Goops 


ee as oki eae Bae POO. cu «ude Date Unloaded....... I9I.. 
ee ee ee ee ee a 


(62.8 6 @ 6 68 82 OSes 22 SO BS 6.8/6 S 62 28 ee Oe 2 Oe Cae et eee. ee Oe aS SS. ee ee Se... 
S262 61.0.8 .8 8 OO £2620 O22 2 Oe 22 622 Cee 2 8 2 CPS BO 8. OCB. Vete Oo 8 Ae Ce S.e Oe a es 2 ee 
. -— = OS OSS Bee S28 OS Oe OE 82 CO 26.9 8 8a es eee Ce eC eee Cee 2 ey eee ee eS 


oh: 48s Kai ts ee eke eee , Agent, 


Dear Sir: 

You are hereby advised that the above described damaged 
goods are now in our warehouse awaiting your disposition and 
that FIVE (5) DAYS from date hereof will be subject to a 
storage charge of........ Cents per........ day. If storage 
is allowed to accrue, same must be paid before removal of goods 
can be permitted. 

If goods are not removed within 30 days from date of this 
notice, we will dispose of them in a lawful manner. 

Yours truly, 


WAREHOUSE CO. 
Per 


Half Sharp Shod Keeps Horses 
on Their Feet 


While hundreds of horses were falling on the slippery surfaces 
in Boston recently, and especially on the wooden pavements on 
Washington, Summer, Tremont and Boylston streets, at least 
one four-horse hitch went through the day without trouble of any 
kind. 

While teamsters generally declared that the long studied 
problem of how to keep horses on their feet on smooth, icy 
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pavements had not been solved, and that conditions were as bad 
as ever, a driver for a big Boston concern demonstrated for the 
benefit of a Journal reporter yesterday afternoon that his em- 
ployer has found a way to successfully combat the dangers en- 
countered on smooth surfaces. 

His horses are simply shod half sharp, a rough mud or dull 
calk being used on the inside of each shoe, while the one on the 
outside is as sharp as a knife. Thus the danger of a horse cut- 
ting himself with a sharp shoe is entirely eliminated, and at 
the same time the horse is given a foothold on smooth, slippery 
surfaces. The projection on the outside of the shoe is kept sharp 
while the footing is dangerous, and the result is that this teamster 
never has a horse laid up. 


Get Under Way Easily 


“Watch ’em start and see how easy they do it,” said the team- 
ster. He was right. They got under way with very little exer- 
tion, and not one of the four horses slipped. It was one of the 
neatest performances seen during what was perhaps the most 
trying day horses have had in Boston this winter. A trip 
through districts where heavy trucking is done revealed the fact 
that practically all the horses are rough shod, that is, with dull 
caiks. Almost without exception drivers said that they had 
rather take a chance on a horse with mud calks than with sharp 
ones, for the reason that animals that are shod all sharp frequently 
cut their legs badly and are laid up for days at a time. 

A driver for one of the biggest wholesale houses in Boston said 
that his employer for some time kept his horses shod sharp, but 
that when four or five of them got laid up with cut legs at one 
time he made up his mind that dull calks were safer, even though 
they afford little protection to a horse on an icy surface. 


Wood Pavements a Problem 


The problem of protecting horses on wood pavements is indeed a 
dificult one, but Edward F. Murphy, commissioner of Public 
Works, is doing all he can in the interest of the animals. Mr. 
Murphy admitted yesterday afternoon that wood paving gives a 
horse no footing in slippery weather. He is relieving the situation 
as far as possible, however, by sanding these streets, which helps 
horses a lot, as well as automobiles, and on some especially steep 
grades he has been using heavy cinders. 

While wood pavements are a foe to the safety of horses, in 
wet or icy weather, Mr. Murphy said, they are noiseless, which 
of course is what merchants and property owners want. Not 
only are they noiseless, but they are more easily cleaned than 
almost any other kind of pavement. These advantages are so 
great that their use is constantly being petitioned for by property 
owners 

“Only recently,” said Mr. Murphy, “the owner of a big build- 
ing came to me and told me that he was unable to rent offices in 
his building because the street was not paved with wood. It’s 
a tough problem as far as horses are concerned. Unless these 
streets are kept clean people track mud into the stores, and conse- 
quently complaints are made. Perhaps if restrictions were 
placed on teaming on certain streets from 8.30 in the morning 
until possibly 5.30 in the afternoon it might help some.” 


Suggest Leveling Snow 


Some of the teamsters seen thought that if the snow was leveled 
off on the streets and allowed to remain until removed by nature 
it would be a big help to horses. This cannot be done, however, 
for the reason, as the commissioners explained, that’ property 
owners demand that the snow be removed by the city. 

While speaking of streets, Mr. Murphy said that while in New 
York City recently an official told him that the metropolis 
is to become a “granite city.”” New York officials have decided 
that granite paving, with joints filled with asphalt, is superior 
to all other kinds of streets. 

“Tt is a dreadful. situation for horses,” said Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, president of the M. S. P. C. A., when seen by a Journal 
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reporter. Dr. Rowley said that agents of the society are doing 
all they can to make things easier for horses on slippery streets. 
Suggestions are being made to drivers as to shorter or easier 
routes than they are frequently found taking, and in many 
ways the burden of the horse is being made lighter. 

“The horse has been crowded out,” said Dr. Rowley, but 
owners are getting together to present a solid front in the in- 
terests of the horse.” 

Dr. Rowley spoke highly of the Massachusetts Protective 
Association for Horses, which was organized last December to 
secure safe and better roads for horses. | 

One of the teamsters seen declared that chains are the best pro- 
tection for horses, but that the cost, $4 a set, is more than many 
truckmen feel that they can pay. These chains are strapped to 
the hoof and are a great aid on slippery pavements. Others are 
using a device known as a rubber heel, which is also said to be 
helpful to the horse. 

A visit to several blacksmith shops revealed big piles of shoes 
with dull mud calks. Now and then an owner prefers to have 
his horse shod all sharp, but the great majority have greater fear 
of cuts than they do of having a horse fall. The blacksmiths, 
like everybody else interested, would like to solve the problem of 
keeping horses on their feet but see no hope for it. 

City employes aided teamsters on Summer and other streets by 
dumping snow on crossings where the traffic is heaviest. It was 
plain that the Public Works Department was doing all in its 
power to relieve a most difficult situation.—Boston Journal. 


Part of New Barge Canal Now in Use 


The completion of the New York State Barge Canal next year 
will reduce the time of passage from Lake Erie to the Hudson 
River from 10 to 4 days, according to State Superintendent of 
Public Works W. W. Wotherspoon in his annual report. At 
present a horse-pulled canal boat requires 10 days to make the 
distance between Buffalo and Albany. Steam propelled vessels 
make it in 8 days, because of the speed restrictions necessitated 
by the danger of washing out the embankments by the swell of 
rapid navigation. With the completion. of the Barge Canal 
greater speed will be permitted along the excavated portions and 
no limit placed on the speed through the river sections of the 
canal where there is no danger of washouts. 

During the last year there was a total of 183 miles of the new 
barge canal in operation. ‘This included 125 miles on the Erie, 
twenty-six miles on the Champlain and thirty-two miles on the 
Oswego canal. All the locks along the new canal have been 
manned by young mechanics picked from civil service lists. 
They replace the old time lockmen, who were appointed because 
of their political strength in their respective localities. 

General Wotherspoon reports the total tonnage carried by the 
canals during the past season as 1,858,114 tons, divided as fol- 
lows among the several canals: Erie, 1,115,235; Champlain, 
503,030; Oswego, 142,312; Cayuga and Seneca, 26,384, and 
the Black River Canal, 31,153 tons. 4The value of these ship- 
ments was $30,610,670. General Wotherspoon has told the 
Legislature that 277 miles of the State Barge Canal will be opened 
next July. This will include a stretch of the Erie Canal from 
Waterford on the Hudson river, to Jacksonburg, from Lyons to 
Fairport, and from“Greece to Tonawanda.—Greater New York. 





~~ Thank You 


TRANSFER and SroraGE has moved from Pittsburgh to New 
York. Ina nutshell “Service” is given by that clever periodical 
as the reason for seeking the ‘‘Great White Way” and Will Fay 
has very cleverly (in his piece de resistance) depicted Father 
Knickerbocker welcoming the outfit with Father Pitt in the 
distance exclaiming ‘‘His going was inevitable! A young man 
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of his talents needed a larger town!” No matter where you go 
TRANSFER and SroraGeE, the best wishes of the Thermometer 
follow you.—Union Terminals Thermometer, Jacksonville, Fla. ~ 


Novel Depreciation Schedule 


The Larkin Co., of Buffalo, which operates thirteen trucks, 
has adopted a novel plan for charging depreciation. Instead of 
20 per cent-a year the company charges off the first year 3344 
per cent of the cost of the truck, and the next year 33})4 per cent 
of the remaining two-thirds, and so on indefinitely. 

Thus, if a truck cost $3,000, the first year’s depreciation 
would amount to $1,000, the second year’s depreciation to $666, 
the third year to $444 and the fourth year to $296. 

The scale has been adopted because it takes care satisfactorily 
of the heavy initial depreciation which results when a new 
vehicle is put into service, and because it tends to equalize 
increasing repair and maintenance charges which grow greater 
with the use of the machine. It is undoubtedly more accurate 
in the last years of truck use than charging off the entire value 
of the machine in 5 years.—The Motor Truck. 


A Review of the Year in New York 
Following 1s the address of President Walter C. Reid at the 


New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association's Banquet, 
held in New York City on January 17. Mr. Reid’s address con- 
stitutes a review of the developments 1n the transfer and storage 
business, especially the household goods field, 1n the Metropolitan 
district during IQIS: 

BOUT this time 19 years ago, the first annual meeting of this 
Fetches was held. Has the industry of warehousing 
house hold goods had any important development since the 
birth of this association? Those warehousemen who attended the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association at the Hotel Astor will require no answer. Over 
300 warehousemen were gathered there from all over this great 
country and their attention was held for 3 days—and nights— 
and history says you were somewhat responsible for holding their 
attention. It is said, “‘there ‘s nothing new under the sun,” but 
old problems have a way of appearing under new guises and 
claiming our attention. We are, therefore, absolutely com- 
pelled to be associated together if we would not fall behind. 


Public Utility,Control 


Much has been said regarding control of warehouses by public 
utility commissions in which your association has taken a large 
part during the year. While it is extremely doubtful that any 
move toward such control will be inaugurated in this state, it 
behooves us to keep constantly on guard against this and other 
objectionable legislation. 

We must also keep a sharp watch out for ordinances that may 
be introduced in the board of aldermen. The ordinance calling 
upon us to report to the city authorities all furniture removals is 
by no means dead and may be looked for at any meeting. Your 
president, with ‘the president of the Van Owners’ Association, 
visited the warehousemen and van owners of New Jersey at 
Newark recently to give them friendly warning as to similar 
legislation, only to learn later that in spite of the strong influence 
they were able to bring to bear, such an ordinance had been in- 
troduced at Newark. An ordinance prohibiting the backing up 
of vans to the curb; compelling the loading and unloading from 
the roadway will also have influential backing, owing to the con- 
gested condition of many of the streets. It is for you to decide 
whether you wish to oppose this. 

The New Jersey Association referred to is about rounding out 
the first year of its usefulness. It is doing good work for our 
brethren in our sister state. 
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The past year’s business as reported month by month has 
not been altogether satisfactory and yet, taking it all in all, it 
has not been such a bad year and the incoming one promises 
to be a better. While it seems almost useless to again call the 
attention of the brethren to the folly of price cutting, still I feel 
it my duty to do so. Why is it necessary to take storage in 
fireproof warehouses at less than $5.00 per van load? Why 
is it necessary to store automobiles at $3.50 each per month? 
If the warehouseman insisted on a $5.00 per van load rate and 
were to lose, by maintaining this price, 20 per cent of the business 
offered, he would still be the gainer by reduced handling and 
office charges. It is claimed by some, too, that they cannot 
maintain the hourly charge for removals. An experience last 
month where two vans were held for half a day at a railroad yard 
confirms the belief that this is the only way to charge for outside 
removals. Would that we could secure similar rates for ware- 
house removals. 

In spite of the very able paper Grant Wayne presented at 
New London (“Packing Household Goods for Storage and 
Shipment’), shipments are still coming in in horrible shape. 
The higher cost of lumber seems to be encouraging the use of 
poor material of less thickness than rough handling demands; 
burlap at eleven and a half cents per yard seems to have turned 
some to the use of wrapping paper, and wrapping paper without 
the use of pads, with the result that the goods are being received 
in bad condition. I am informed that an edition of 50,000 
copies of this paper has recently been printed Let us hope that 
in the near future our careless brother will be made to realize 
the folly of taking packing orders at a price that does not admit 
of the sure, safe delivery at destination to the satisfaction of the 
owner and to the credit of the warehouseman. 


Electric Vans Increasing 


An increasing use of electrically propelled vans has developed 
during the past year and several of those equipped with them are 
further adding to theif equipment this spring. Experience is 
showing that these vehicles are superior in every way for city 
work, with a minimum cost of operation and but a slight cost 
for wear and tear. 

During the past year, the oldest furniture warehouse concern 
in New York City, and probably the oldest in the United States, 
the Haeger Warehouses of this city, has gone out of business, and 
the company over which my predecessor, J. H. Jones, presided, 
is now in other hands, Mr. Jones being now entirely out of the 
warehouse business. He has spent the best years of his life in 
this business and was a valuable member of this association. 


Value of Association 


I have spoken of the meeting of the American Association held 
in this city last month (December). I want to mention also 
the most successful summer meeting held by us, last summer at 
New London. Both of these meetings are the answers when we 
are asked; “Of what value are associations?’ Our work is grow- 
ing continually. There is always something coming up to do or 
talk over. May we continue to progress in the future as we have 
in the past, and may we conform to the highest business ideals; 
may we do our work so that when 1g years hence some other 
president is addressing our successors around a similar festive 
board, his hearers will be willing to admit that the old fellows 
were not so slow after all! 


Death of C. J. Harth 


Charles J. Harth, one of the organizers and oldest members of 
the Cartage Exchange of Chicago, a member of the executive 
committee and on other important committees, died at his home 
January 31. He is survived by his widow, Ella Harth, and one 
daughter, Irene. Mr. Harth was born in Chicago in 1870. 
Since 1891 he has been associated in business with his cousin, 
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Mr. Zipprich, in the J. C. Zipprich Teaming Co., of which he was 
secretary and manager at the time of his death. 

He was a public spirited man and an untiring worker in organi- 
zation affairs and belonged to many public benefit organizations. 
He was vice president of the Associated Roads Organizations of 
Cook county, and chairman of the good roads committee of 
the Cartage Exchange. He also belonged to various auto- 
mobile associations and clubs and took great interest in improv- 
ing the streets and boulevards of the city and in keeping them in 
repair after they were constructed. He was never too busy to 
devote an hour or a day to such public spirited enterprises, and 
never too tired to persevere until the task was completed. 


Well Known Among City Officials 


By reason of his organization work and long residence and 
business associations, he became generally known to county and 
city officials, and was a frequent caller at their offices, where his 
advice and judgment was much sought after. 

As chairman of the wage scale committee for the Cartage 
xchange he bore most of the burden of the recent negotiations 
with the unions during the 6 weeks they were pending. 

Funeral services were held at the residence, 920 Castlewood 
Terrace, at 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday February 2. There 
was a large attendance, including most of the members of the 
Cartage Exchange. Many beautiful floral pieces were presented 
by friends, business associates and different organizations. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Cartage Ex- 
change: 

Whereas, the officers and executive committee of the Cartage 
Exchange of Chicago, assembled at a special meeting on Tuesday, 
February I, 1916, to pay our tribute of respect as an association 
and as individuals to the memory of Mr. Harth, and to extend to 
his family and relatives our sympathy in their bereavement; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved; That the executive committee and officers of the 
Cartage Exchange of Chicago, for and on behalf of the members 
thereof, hereby express to the family and relatives of Charles J. 
Harth, deceased, our heartfelt sympathy; and be it further, 

Resolved: That the members of the Cartage Exchange of 
Chicago realize that through the death of Mr. Harth they have 
lost a good member, a faithful friend, and one who has always 
been an efficient and tireless worker in the interests which he 
represented; and be it further, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
the Cartage Exchange, and that a copy of the same be sent to 
the family of Mr. Harth. 

JOHN J. OHERON, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
JOHN D. SHAFFER, 


Secretary Executive Committee. 


Proposed New Jersey Tax Law 


Through the courtesy of R. T. Blauvelt, president of J. Dietrich, 
Inc., East Orange, N. J., and of the New Jersey Warehousemen’s 
and Van Owners’ Association, we are able to publish below, the 
proposed legislation 1n New Jersey pertaining to the filing of tax 
statements of goods in storage. The New Jersey association 1s 
opposing this bill, which does not exclude household goods ware- 
housemen although its intention 1s towards the merchandise and 
cold storage companies in the state. The proposed bill follows: 

ASSEMBLY BILL No. 161. 
(P. L. 1903, Chap. 208, page 394; C. S. 5075, Sec. 1, Etc.) 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Introduced January 31, 1916. 
By Mr. Berry. 
Referred to Committee on Taxation. 
A SUPPLEMENT to an act entitled ‘“‘An act for the assess- 


ment and collection of taxes,’ approved April 8, 1903. 
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BE IT ENACTED by the Senate and General Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey: 

1. It shall be the duty of all persons within this State en- 
gaged in the business of conducting a warehouse for the storage 
of goods, chattels, wares and merchandise to submit to the taxing 
authorities of the district wherein said warehouse is located, 
within ro days after the day as of which assessments of personal 
property are required to be made, a detailed statement, under 
oath, showing the names and addresses of the owners of all 
property on storage in said warehouse and the property belong- 
ing respectively to such owners. 

That no such person engaged in the business of conducting 
such warehouse shall permit any of the goods, chattels, wares 
and merchandise in storage in said warehouse on the date as 
of which assessments against personal property are made to be 
removed from the said warehouse unless there shall have been 
given to said person conducting such warehouse a bond by the 
owner of the goods in such sum and with such surety as said 
person conducting such warehouse shall deem sufficient to secure 
the payment of the taxes against said personal property when the 
same shall have been levied. In the event that any person 
conducting such warehouse business shall neglect to take such 
bond, or shall take a bond insufficient in amount or security to 
secure the payment of taxes, said person so conducting such ware- 
house business shall be liable to a penalty to be recovered in 
an action at law by the collector for the use of the municipality 
wherein such taxing district is located, such penalty to be equal 
to the amount of taxes assessed against the owners of such goods 
from whom no such bond or a bond insufficient in amount 
or surety has been taken. 

2. If the person conducting any such warehouse business and 
the owner of any goods or storage therein on the date as of which 
assessments of personal property are made shall be unable to 
agree as to the fair amount of bond and as to the security on 
such bond to be given, the said person conducting such ware- 
house business or the owner of such goods may appear before 
the assessing authorities of the district wherein said warehouse 
is situated, and it shall thereupon become the duty of said assess- 
ing authorities to determine the amount and character of the 
surety required for such bond, and after any such bond shall 
have been so determined by such assessing authorities in such 
district, and shall have been given to such person conducting 
said warehouse business, or if, on request, the said assessing 
authorities shall neglect or refuse to determine forthwith the 
amount and character of surety required for such bond, the 
person conducting such warehouse business shall not be liable 
for any penalty hereinabove provided, even though said bond, 
or the surety thereunder, or both, should prove thereafter in- 
sufficient. 

The person conducting any such warehouse business shall 
assign to the collector of taxes in any such district any such 
bonds so given to him upon a statement from said collector, 
after such taxes shall have become a lien, that the principal 
in such bond has refused or neglected to pay the taxes so as- 
sessed against him, and such collector is hereby empowered to 
sue upon said bond for the benefit of the said municipality. 

3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect immediately. 


STATEMENT 

The purpose of this act is to make it possible for municipalities 
to collect against persons having goods on storage in storage 
warehouses at the time when personal property is assessed. 
At the present time it is, in many instances, impossible to collect 
assessments made against owners of property in warehouses 
for the reason that prior to the actual levying of the tax the 
goods are removed, and when the collector seeks to enforce the 
assessment no goods of the person against whom the assess- 
ment lies are within the taxing district. 
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Utility Control and the Development of 
the Storage Business 


2 writes us asking us what our opinion of 
public utilities control of household goods warehouses is. 
We have been in favor of public utility commission control of 
the household goods storage business for some time, have advo- 
cated it for an equal length of time and have always believed that 
state supervision of the household goods storage business is 
desirable from the viewpoint of the warehousemen as well as 
the general public. As far as the merchandise storage ware- 
houses are concerned, they are in favor of public control so that 
no question exists there. 

Doubt in the efficacy of public utility control has been brought 
about by the experiences of the Illinois furniture warehousemen. 
While thoroughly alive to the possible advantages of this control 
and quick to take advantage of the standardization of rates that 
the law made possible, the Illinois furniture storagemen did not 
go quite far enough as far as the commission itself was concerned. 
It is the commission in I]linois that is at fault more than the law, 
although the law is in some particulars at fault. The mistake 
in the industry was that the storagemen saw utility control 
coming, hastened to get their rates into proper shape, and 
neglected to educate the commission to the ramifications of the 
household goods storage business. 


In Minnesota, a different condition exists. There, the ware- 
housemen not only framed the law, but immediately after it went 
onto the statute books of the state, proceeded to educate the 
commission to what should be done in its enforcement. 


At the present time a condition exists in the transfer and stor- 
age business which is typical of the development of any industry. 
The teamster and illiterate van owner of today is the storageman 
of tomorrow, and such storagemen as these men make are not 
desirable. How simple and easy it is for a man to break into 
the storage business. A man buys or hires a team of horses 
and a truck or van. He picks up spare jobs here and there 
until some day one of hiscustomers says to him: “I don’t want 
those goods right away. Haven’t you a storage house where 
you can keep them until I get ready to use them?” Right away 
the teamster thinks of a corner in his attic, his cellar or a vacant 
house next door, and visualizing this as filled with goods that pay 
the rent he takes the goods. 


Public Needs a Body Guard 


Almost anything may happen to those goods. The public 
is decidedly easy-going and realizes the lack of experience such 
a man may have, his lack of bookkeeping records—his hat 
usually—or office system when the goods come back damaged, 
:f at all. Then Mr. American Citizen, owner of the goods, wails 
about the unreliability of the storageman, and swears that 
never again will he intrust his goods to a transfer and storage- 
man, because every transfer and storageman is a robber, a thief, 
cutthroat and a gangster, etc., ad infinitum. 

Perhaps Mr. American Citizen kicks directly to Mr. Teamster 
who has now become Mr. Transfer and Storageman, having 
realized that he has storage space,no matter what the space is 
and has plastered “‘storage”’ all over the side of his wagon. If 
Mr. American Citizen does kick directly to Mr. Teamster, and 
we will continue to call him Mr. Teamster because that is all he is, 
in spite of the fact that he advertises storage, Mr. Teamster will 
very likely squeeze out as best he can, knowing that he cannot 
stand any very big losses. 

But the chances are Mr. American Citizen does not com- 
plain, unless something terrible like throwing his piano from a 
second story window, has been done. If he doesn’t complain, 
Mr. American Citizen and the reliable, true businessmen of the 
transfer and storage business both suffer because Mr. American 
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Citizen tells all his friends his opinion of the men in the transfer 
and storage business. 


Storage Business Grows 


Meanwhile, Mr. Teamster continues to get more and more 
storage business on the strength of the word “storage” on his 
vans and wagons. Gradually he gets the experience necessary 
to become a real transfer and storageman, or if he doesn’t, when 
he reaches the point where he needs a modern building, he shows 
his books to some real businessman who puts money into the 
concern and makes a business out of it. 


In the meantime, as Mr. Teamster’s business grew he con- 
tinued to take hauling and storage at the same rates that he did 
when he drove a wagon himself and stored the goods in his 
cellar. His standard of living does not necessarily change. 
As long as he makes for himself slightly more than he made as an 
employed teamster, or day laborer, he is satisfied. During this 
interim, the prices that he quotes affect the whole structure of 
the transfer and storage business, clear to the top. 

If there is anything in the man himself, when he does reach the 
stage where he is a big factor in the transfer and storage business 
of his home town, he joins associations, reads his trade paper and 
is an open-minded, progressive man, realizing that there are 
many things he didn’t learn about the transfer and storage busi- 
ness in his experience and that the more knowledge he acquires 
the better off the business and himself will be. The trouble is 
that few of these men have anything in them. ‘Too few of them 
reach the stage where they become association members and read 
their trade literature. ‘Too many of them never grow out of the 
stage of the “little man” and continue to influence the prices that 
their betters get. They remain “little men” all their lives, 
getting just so much business, but preying on the public and on 
the business itself. 


Not Enough Fires 


Fires put many of these little fellows out of business, losses get 
others, but too many of them go on in the same ruts until they 
die, taking goods at low prices, cutting rates and rendering no 
service to speak of except to discourage the public from storing 
or moving if they can possibly avoid it. 

True, some times these men have sons who take over the 
business when their father is laid away, and often these sons 
are progressive men who realize the importance to themselves and 
to the public of the business in which they are engaged. But 
will the business of these younger men be any less influenced 
by the inroads made on the business by men starting the same as 
their fathers started? 


The chances are that these young men will suffer from the same 
kind of competition, as their father, unwittingly perhaps, 
served up to the men contemporaneous with himself. Because 
it is too easy to get into the household goods storage business. 
No more barriers are up than there were in the days of their 
fahers, and Mr. Teamster again occupies the limelight with 
his cut rate wagon and cellar storage space. The wonder is that 
the general public will entrust their goods to such individuals. 

But as long as the public will do this, new demand for moving 
and storage facilities will be taken care of by the “‘little men.”’ 
The only thing that will prevent this kind of competition is public 
utility control with a heavy bond-necessary before a concern 
can engage in the business. 


Then, let new demand be taken care of by new companies 
or by growth of the older companies. It has been said that the 
transfer and storage business is non-monopolistic in its tenden- 
cies. Wouldn’t monopolistic tendencies be the best possible 
thing for the transfer and storage business, both from the view- 
point of Mr. American Citizen and Mr. Transfer and Storage- 
man? One rate, one service would be the result. Of course, 
one big company handling the transfer and storage business of a 
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single community with one rate and one service would seem to 
be impossible. Different citizens require different services and 
different rates, according to the sizes of their pocket books, it 
is said. But if the public had to pay one rate for storage and 
transfer work and there was no possibility of getting a lower rate 
with a more limited service, would not the general public in 
time consent to pay that rate and get that service? ‘The dif- 
ference between the sizes of the pocketbooks would be offset 
by the differences in the quantity of household goods to be 
transferred or stored, and consequently by the difference in 
the amount of work that the transfer and storage company 
would have to do and the difference in the resulting charges. 


One Big Company Impossible 


One big company could not hope to handle the business as with 
a gas company or an electric light and power organization. The 
business is too seasonable, and there is a difference between 
pipelines or wires going always to one point where there is a 
constant demand, and motor and horse vans, going to widely 
separated points each day, and never to the same point oftener 
than once in several months. All of this influences the office 
work, and prevents the organization of one big company to 
handle the entire business. 

The increase in the number of companies getting into the 
business, would, of course, be limited by the commission. In 
Chicago permits have been denied to several warehouse com- 
panies to erect new buildings during the past year. ‘Theoretic- 
ally this is a good thing for the men already in the business, 
but storage buildings have been put up in Chicago and in the 
State of Illinois generally by firms and individuals who did not 
ask for permits. Some of the men lost out by being honest 
and asking for permits. 

In Springfield, Ill., a new warehouse company put in its 
appearance during the past year. Springfield is a small city 
and there were two good-sized companies there already and 
neither of them had their buildings completely filled. In spite 
of the protest of these two companies the commissioner having 
charge at Springfield told the new company that they could 
have their permit as soon as their company was incorporated 
and organized. 

A striking example of public utility control that does not 
regulate is the State of Illinois. And why? Because the public 
utility commission of Illinois doesn’t know anything about the 
storage business and didn’t want to be saddled with the work 
of looking after it. ‘The commission needs education in Illinois. 


This Was Real Co-Operation 


Some time ago the furniture dealers of Chicago and the 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association got together to 
eliminate the pirates from the transfer and storage business 
in Chicago. By pirates we mean the little men who take a load 
of what is practically stolen furniture, store it in a barn or a 
cellar or take it to some reputable warehouse and store it under 
some name not the owner’s. This is furniture that belongs to 
the furniture dealer, purchased on the installment plan and not 
entirely paid for. 

If public utility control, of moving vans as well as of ware- 
houses, were enforced in Chicago, would there be any such 
animals as these pirates? No, for they would not be able to 
stand the bonding clause of public utility legislation. 

It has been one of the great objections to public utility con- 
trol that it will do away with the warehouseman’s sidelines or 
at least exempt competitors in these side lines from the restric- 
tions that the storage man would be under. Why exempt them? 
[f a garage stores automobiles isn’t it verging on the storage 
industry? Isn’t the storage of an automobile by its owner follow- 
ing the same lines as the storage of an individual’s household 
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Silver storage is always incidental to the storage of 
household goods. If a man wants to store his household goods 
he usually wants to store his silver as well. Rug cleaning 
and carpet cleaning are also closely allied to the storage business. 
Fur storage is not as closely allied to the storage of household 
goods, but nevertheless, like a garage storing a motor car, it is 
storage. 

In Minnesota, where the transfer and storagemen them- 
selves drafted the law and are aiding the commission in its 
enforcement, the commission has ruled that certain side lines 
such as silver storage, fur storage, etc., carried on by concerns 
other than those doing storage business, such as department 
stores, etc., are exempt from the supervision of the commission. 
This is one mistake that the commission has made that re- 
acts on the public as well as on the storageman, to the dis- 
advantage of both, but more to the disadvantage of the storage- 
man than of the public, which doesn’t care anyway. 


goods? 


Problem of Reports 


Objections are being made in Illinois to the filing of a report 
with the Public Utilities Commission. Concealment always 
creates a suspicion of dishonesty whether an intention to de- 
fraud exists or not. The main objection in Illinois, however, 
is that the storage companies cannot keep their books and do 
not keep them in such a form as to make it possible for them to 
comply with the commission’s request. Cannot a simpler 
and more convenient form be gotten out for the reports of trans- 
fer and storage companies? Reports are necessary, when a 
commission intends to regulate rates to an equitable basis. 

The transfer and storage business is something altogether 
different from the gas or electric light or street railway business. 
A special form of public utility legislation is needed for the transfer 
and storage business. Public utility control of household goods 
warehouses is coming whether the transfer and storageman 
wants it or not. The sensible thing is to have the warehouse- 
men draw up the laws and to co-operate with the commission 
to see that the law is properly enforced and interpreted. 





COMPLAINTS 





When you get a complaint, the first thing for you to do is DON’T say 
what first comes to your mind. The next thing to do is remember that 90 
per cent. of the people are reasonable and honest. Stop yourself for an 
appreciable length of time and get their view-point; put yourself in their place 
by a direct act of will. Dont forget that a detail of your business that is as 
simple as A BC to you may be like Mathematical Astronomy to your Patron, 
and he doesn’t give a cuss for Astronomy. Explain things in words of half 
a syllable because 90 per cent of the complaints of commerce are due solely 
to misunderstandings. 





Radcliffe & Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., like Marshall th. Whenion ate 
keep a “complaint book” promise investigation, and TRY to do this. 

At the request of C. C. Stetson, president of the Fidelity 
Transfer & Storage Co., St. Paul, Minn., we print above a com- 
plaint card used by Radcliffe & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. The 


advantages of such a card as this are apparent. 


A Close Price and an Actual Loss 


HAT’S the best price you will make me today for moving 
me to Drakesboro?”’ asked the young man who had 
entered the office of the moving-van company in a middle west- 
ern city. 
‘“‘Let’s see,” said the man at the desk. 
make you the other day?” 
“You said fifteen dollars,’ answered the caller, “but I can do 
better than that.” 


“What price did we 
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“Well,” was theffinal bid for the business, “we are not doing 
much right now. We’ll take the trip for $13.50.” 

The price was satisfactory and the young man, who had been 
engaged in the popular indoor sport of beating the price down, 
gave directions for calling. He named 7 a.m. as the hour and 
said that the trip, thirty-one miles out, was over a good, well 
metaled road. 

“T am not making much at that rate,” the boss mover com- 
plained to his friend, a tire salesman, who happened to be in the 
office when the patron called and made the deal. “Com- 
petition is fierce and I have to meet the prices of a lot of cut- 
throats in the game. That fellow has nothing to do but to go 
around and find out how cheap he can get moved. I may have 
been fooled by him, but he had been around several times and 
I expect everybody has come down to him. There isn’t much 
money in that kind of business.” 

“T should say not,” returned the tire salesman. ‘“Drakes- 
boro, did he say? I don’t see how you are going to do any 
good on that job at all. Let’s figure a little on it. How many 
miles do you get on a gallon of gasoline?” 

“Call it ten.” 

“Sixty-two miles for the round trip,” figured the tire sales- 
man. “That is about six gallons. You can’t get it today for 
less than twenty-one cents. There is $1.26 gone. What is 
your mileage cost?” 

“Never figured it,’”’ was the response. 

“Whew,” whistled the interrogator. ‘No wonder the moving 
business in this town is on the blink. Guess the others don’t - 
figure, either. Well, we’ll work it out. Ton and a half truck 
you're going to use. What’s your insurance?” 

“Hundred a year will cover it.” 

“Repairs?” 

“Call it $150.” 

““Depreciation?”’ 

“The man who sold me the truck said I ought to figure it at 
20 per cent.” 

“That would be about $400,” said the tire salesman; “and I 
hope I can sell you $150 worth of tires a year. That makes: 
insurance, $100; repairs, $150; tires, $150; depreciation, $400; 
a total of $800. Let’s allow 360 days in the year, which will 
give you a daily cost of $2.22. How many miles a day?” 

“Well, we will make sixty-two on this trip and we have done 
better. The one trip will about finish us for that day, however. 
I figure we average between thirty and forty miles a day.” 

“Work many Sundays in the year?” 

“Some.” 

“All right, call it 380 days and forty miles a day. Give the 
truck the benefit of any doubt. Divide your $2.22 by forty and 
you get a mileage cost of five anda half cents. And that is a very 
conservative figure because you have given the truck the benefit 
of more days a year than it probably works, you have given it 
the benefit of fractions and odd numbers and you are crediting 
it with a bigger average daily mileage than it probably does 
make. But let’s see how we would come out on that basis. 

“You have a total of sixty-two miles to cover. Your governor 
limits you to fifteen miles an hour. With an ‘hour each to load 
and unload, there is a ten-hour day gone. At five and a half 
cents a mile for truck costs use of the truck on that trip runs you 
up to $3.41. Your gasoline is $1.26. You pay your men on 
the basis of twenty-five cents on the dollar, I believe. That is 
the same as half of $13.50, or another $6.75 to come out of the 
total. Altogether the cost for taking that man’s load of furni- 
ture to Drakesboro is $11.42. What does that leave you?” 

“I make $2.08 on the deal,” concluded the manager of the 
moving van company. ‘“That won’t make me rich very fast, 
will it? But it is better than loafing and doing nothing.” 

‘“Make you rich, nothing,” continued the tire salesman. “If 
you run all your business on that basis my best advice to you 
is to sell that truck and your wagons just as quick as you can 
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while they are still worth something. Do you allow yourself 
a salary?” 

“No, I take what I can figure as profits on the business for 
my salary and there isn’t much in it, either.” 

“Do you figure overhead at all?’ demanded the tire salesman. 
“T don’t want to get gay with you, but you let me get into this 
argument and I want to see it through. No offense, only 
I want to show you something. I learned it to my own sorrow 
once. That is why I am selling tires for the Grindstone agency, 
instead of running an agency of my own.” 

“My costs of doing business don’t amount to much,” de- 
fended the manager of the concern. ‘“ I have to have two tele- 
phones and this dinky little office. But I manage to pay the 
bills when they come around.” 

“But that is not safe,” the friend continued. “I thought it 
was, but found out too late that what I thought was going to be 
profits turned out to be deficits. Now you have a lot of slack 
time. You have to have both telephones; and you pay the 
highest rates, with your name in black type and the picture of 
your truck in the back of the books. You have to do some other 
advertising. You have some credit losses, as I have heard 
you say. You have the rent and water and light bills to pay. 
If your overhead does not run as high as 20 per cent I'll eat the 
next cast-off tires I replace for you.” 

“Probably you are right,’ admitted the mover. 

“Where do you bring up if that is the case?”’ asked the friend. 
“Overhead 20 per cent. That is one-fifth of $13.50 on this job, 
or $2.70. Subtract your overhead from your ‘profits’ on the 
job and you come out just exactly sixty-two cents in the hole. 
That was a fine piece of work you did, I must say. Fifteen dol- 
lars would have meant a loss, too. Your car cost and gas costs 
would have been the same; your wages costs would have been 
$7.50 and your overhead charge would have been $3. That 
would have made your costs altogether $15.17. At $20 you would 
not have made but $1.33, figuring wages on the basis you do. 
Let me tell you, Jack, it*is up to you to get busy and do some 
figuring.” 

And the tire salesman was absolutely right. He proved 
himself to be a real friend of his customer when he sat down 
and analyzed the cost on this particular job. Not only that, 
but he has uncovered what is not by any means an uncommon 
error among the men who are engaged in the furniture-moving 
trade. The complaint of the head of the concern that he is 
surrounded by cut-throats whose prices he has to meet is a 
complaint that might be made by movers in other cities. But 
the very action he took in cutting under the low prices of these 
competitors raises the question as to whether this man is not 
his own most unprincipled competitor. 

Admittedly the household goods moving trade throughout the 
country is beset by competitors who know not a thing about 
a systematic fixing of price. In this town as in many others are 
to be found hundreds of volunteer movers, who have their 
teams and who stand around on street corners waiting for chance 
customers. If the customer has a mind to drive a hard bargain 
he can bear the market until he who gets the job will be under- 
taking it at a price which is bound to mean a loss. It is true 
that the average free lance mover does not know and has never 
heard of overhead. But it is also true that he cannot escape it, 
even if it is represented by little more than his number in a 
telephone book. He may think he can “make wages,” by doing 
service at costs, but the fact that he is always in debt and always 
poor should prove to him that he is on the wrong track. 

The obvious way to go about such a situation as that in- 
dicated above is by organization of the industry in the city in 
question. Organizations have been effective in too many cities 
to let them rank as in any degree of doubtful value. ‘‘We are 
none of us making money,” is a statement that the mover 


quoted above could make without a chance for correction among 
his competitors. An analysis of almost any typical job under- 
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taken in his town ought to get their attention and drive them 
into co-operation, however distasteful it might otherwise be to 
them. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that after some 
effort has been made to educate those who were not disposed 
to agree promptly organization would not be as difficult as it 
might be otherwise. 

But, organization or no organization, it is doubtful if accept- 
ance by the mover cited of the job described could be justified 
on any grounds. It might be that under the basis by which 
he paid his men it was necessary to take the job at a loss or lose 
them. But that is another proposition and ought to be handled 
by itself. Certainly no employer would seem to be proceeding 
wisely when he put himself to that extent in the hands of his 
employees. Aside from that feature of the case, the mover 
would have been better off by sixty-two cents if the truck had 
remained dead in the garage all day long. 

Much better might the head of the concern have been hustling 
for business in town. As it happened he got a call from a 
merchant for a half day’s freight hauling from one of the down- 
town depots for which he would have been paid on an equitable 
basis during the day the truck was making its long-distance run. 
If the car had not been out losing money for its owner it might 
have been turned to work that would have been at least moder- 
ately profitable. 

In this case, however, the truck for long distance overland 
moving represents such superior service to the customer of the 
household goods transfer concerns that there is no excuse 
which can be urged legitimately for such undercutting of prices. 
Instead of undertaking to cut below the prices made by the other 
movers and taking a certain loss, the head of the concern should 
have compared the service he could give with the service the 
customer could have obtained from the usual rail hauling. 
That is the basis on which trucks can be made to pay in over- 
land moving. And when the mover takes on a truck it is up 
to him to make his business live up to it. 


Union Storage Loses Building 


lire destroyed warehouse No. 2 of the Union Storage Co. at 
Twenty-fifth and Smallman streets, Pittsburgh, on February 24, 
and damaged Warehouse No. I, causing a loss of between $300,000 
and $400,000 on the building and contents. Most of the accounts 
were insured. Warehouse No. I was insured for $50,000 and 
Warehouse No. 2, a total loss, for $5,000, according to figures 
given in the New York Journal of Commerce. C. L. Criss, 
secretary, treasurer and manager for the Union company, who 
is also secretary for the American Warehousemen’s Association, 
writes that the fire was discovered about the partition of the 
motor room adjoining the elevator about 10:25 a.m., and in 
about 3 hours there was not much left except a part of the walls. 
As there appeared to be no hope of saving the building from the 
first, the efforts of the firemen were to save the fire from spread- 
ing to Warehouse No. 1, and in this they were successful. 

The building destroyed was of mill construction, about 
30 years old, and fairly well filled with goods, a large part of 
which were easily combustible. A stock of oxygen tanks or 
drums was carried in this building and a car of these had just 
been unloaded when the fire was discovered. When the fire 
reached these tanks there were some startling explosions, and 
the oxygen released added greatly to the intensity of the blaze, 
and simply doomed the place almost from the start. 

Prompt efforts have been made by the Union company to 
secure suitable quarters to continue the storage and transfer 
business carried on in this house, with the least possible inter- 
ruption. Mr. Criss writes that the company will probably 


have this arranged by the time this edition of TRANSFER and . 


STORAGE reaches its readers. In the meantime the warehouse 
friends of the Union company at Pittsburgh have promptly 
placed their facilities at the disposal of the Union company. 












































Transfer and Storage in American Cities 
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|B ingen the city of opportr iity, has given, and continues 
to give of its opulence not only to those who make and sell 
automobiles but to the many thousands engaged in other lines 
of endeavor also. Growing as it has in a half dozen years from 
a municipality with not over half a million people to a metropolis 
with close to three-quarters of a million inhabitants at the pres- 
ent time, it has, and will continue to have for a great many more 
years, a very prosperous effect upon all lines of industry within 
its boundaries. 

Business men from all parts of the country and from all kinds 
of commercial life have been attracted to the Michigan city 
by its wonderful growth and opportunity and the marvelous 
expansion of the automobile industry has brought thousands of 
persons for this one line of work alone. Every train that enters 
Detroit brings more, and it is almost safe to say that daily the 
population increases in an almost unbelievable manner. 

All this influx of new business men, new tradesmen and new 
workers for the factories means much to a business that is not 
taken much notice of by others than those whose livelihood and 
fortunes are made from it. ‘This industry that is benefitting 
the growth of a greater Detroit, and which must similarly benefit 
in any community where expansion is going on as it is in Detroit, 
is the transfer and storage industry. ‘There must be ways and 
means of transporting the household goods, the belongings and 
the freight to and fro within the limits of the city, and those 
who in Detroit are making it their business to do just this are 
prospering just as most other industries of the city are pros- 
pering. Properly managed, there is as much chance for money 
making in the transfer and storage business in Detroit as there 
is in any other line, and the wise and level-headed business 
men who are engaged in that business in Detroit are not sorry 
that they chose it. ‘They are a part of a great industrial expan- 
sion, and they are needed to play their all-important part just 
as the street railway, the gas company, the electric light plant 
and the water works are needed. ‘They are an important unit 
of the ever increasing framework, so to speak, of a rising in- 
dustrial monument. For to one who has studied Detroit, it 
is a monument to some of the greatest captains of industry 
the world has ever known. 

Thus to tell of the transfer and storage activities of those 
concerns who are fortunate enough to be doing business in 
Detroit is to tell a tale of success just as other businesses here 
have been successes. 

_ Ask any of the leading transfer or storage men in Detroit 
what he thinks of the city as a place in which to do business 
and he will tell you it cannot be beaten in the whole United 
States. True, there is much competition and a great number 





of concerns in the business, but they are all busy and all making 
money in proportion to their investments—and all happy. 
They have the spirit of Detroit just as surely as anyone else. 
They are an enterprising lot. 

Detroit a Boom Town 


This continual coming of new people to take up their resi- 
dence in Detroit, and the natural moving about of the in- 
habitants from one house to another makes a great deal of activ- 
ity all the time for the storage and warehouse people. Often 
persons will be several months finding a home that pleases them, 
and these are apt to have their goods stored until such time as 
they are ready to go to housekeeping—result, more business for 
the storage men. General business activity means a continual 
conveying of goods and merchandise from one point to another, 
and here is where the cartage and transfer contingent profit. 
Thus in a community which is continually on the increase— 
always on the move so to speak—there is an abundance of work 
for all kinds of business that comes under the broad heading 
of transfer and storage. You will always find such a condi- 
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Many Detroit trans- 
fer and storage firms 
believe in newspaper 
advertising. Above 
are two examples of 
the persistent 
messages they convey 
to the public 
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Above, Federal motor truck used by F. C. Folsom Cartage Co., 
which has the contract for hauling Goodrich tires. 
Below, G.M.C. truck used by 
Union Truck Co. 


. 
tion in a booming town, and there is today no town in these 
whole United States of ours that can even approach Detroit 
when it comes to booming. 

With this broad glimpse of the transfer and storage business 
of the automobile metropolis it seems needless to say that the 
number of firms and individuals engaged in it is continually 
on the increase. The city directory lists some thirty-six firms 
doing a general moving business with equipment of vans and the 
like, and there are nearly a hundred concerns or individuals who 
are credited with some connection or other along the line of 
carting. 

The condition in Detroit in the cartage branch of the business 
is probably different than it is in almost any other city in the 
country, for the reason that there are a great many individuals 
doing this kind of work. Their only stock in trade is a single 
motor truck or two and they operate in much the same way 
as the odd-job drayman who is wont to wait at a public stand 
until someone comes along who wants something taken some- 
where. ‘There are several reasons for this great number of small 
fry in the cartage business here, and among them might be 
mentioned the great amount of business to be had because of 
the ever shifting population, and the natural tendency to motor 
transportation in a city such as this that is so vitally interested 
in gasoline vehicles. 

The fellow with a single truck knows that he is going to be 
taken care of in good shape if anything goes wrong with his 
vehicle. He buys a Detroit-made vehicle, usually, and here 
there are excellent service stations whose business it is to keep 
the trucks made by their factories in good running condition. 
Thus with this almost first-hand attention, it is not surpris- 
ing the number of small operators is large. Where they could 
not hope to make a horse delivery vehicle pay because of the 
item of feed whether any carting work was secured or not, 
they could figure on making every minute of a truck’s running 
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time profitable. When it is idle it does not consume any gaso- 
line or oil, but a poor old plug of a horse would get hungry 
whether he were working or not. And too, being much quicker, 
the truck can haul many more loads per day so as to increase the 
income as compared with a horse output. Yes, they have 
figured it all out, and many of them will tell you that they tried 
it with a horse or a team of them and lost money. ‘The truck 


is the salvation in Detroit, at least, they say. 


Asphalt Paving Most Common 


In fact, so great is the advantage of the motor truck over the 
horse on the miles of good and level streets of Detroit that the 
horse is almost a thing of the past here. Nearly all trucking— 
and quite generally the heavy haulage—is done by gasoline. 
Distances in Detroit are large, and the situation is such that 
most of the residential districts as well as the factories and 
business places are quite far removed from ‘the freight terminals 
and the docks, making long hauls almost the rule. Anyone will 
admit that for long hauls especially the motor vehicle is vastly 
superior to the animal method of propulsion and here again is 
a factor that mitigates against the horse in favor of the more 
modern piece of machinery. 

One of the greatest advantages of Detroit for the transfer 
business is the almost universal paving of streets with asphalt. 
Being naturally level, trucks can, therefore, operate to the great-. 
est advantage for the minimum of fuel is needed to drive them 
over the level streets, and besides the smooth pavements pre- 
vent undue wear and tear to the mechanism. This item of 
pavements has a great deal to do with the successful opera- 
tion of any type of vehicle, whether horse-drawn or motor- 
driven. Horses cannot make the speed over rough pavements 
that they can on asphalt. Thus, all things considered, Detroit 
offers many advantages for the business. 


Rates for moving are as follows: 


$4.00 per van load per mile, first floor to first floor. 

$ .50 additional for each additional mile. 

$ .50 additional for each flight of stairs (this applies at 
place from which goods are moved as well as destina- 
tion). 

$1.00 for each piano in the load. 

$ .5o extra for piano upstairs. 

$5.00 for hoisting piano at one end only. 

$8.00 for hoisting piano where it has to be done at both 
ends. 














Roehl Bros. have a three and a half-ton Kelly truck 
with an open body 
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Roehl Bros. are also Packard users 


These rates for moving are thought to be fair both to the stor- 
age men and the householder, and there is no tendency to alter 
them. Practically every concern in Detroit that makes any 
pretense of doing a moving van business adheres rigidly to 
these rates, and while there are cases where the work can be 
done at a less cost, it is a question whether the mover would be 
warranted in giving the work to such price-cutters for they usu- 
ally are not responsible firms and are more or less inexperienced 
and also handicapped for lack of proper equipment.. 


Terminal Delays Bad 


As is true with most cities, Detroit is troubled a great deal 
by terminal delays. The streets on which the freight houses 
are located are none too wide and the loading and unloading 
platforms are in many cases inadequate in extent to take care 
of the great volume of freight business that passes over them. 
It is not uncommon for a carter to have to wait several hours to 
get his turn at the platform to take on or discharge a load, due 
to the short platforms. 


The Pere Marquette terminal is particularly bad in this 
respect, and its location is doubtless largely responsible. The 
street is narrow and the vehicles block it badly, much to the 
detriment of reasonable loading and unloading time. In the 
last few vears, however, the facilities afforded by the Michigan 
Central, one of the largest common carriers entering the city, 
have been greatly bettered by the opening of the new passenger 
station. ‘This has resulted in the conversion of the old station, 
located in a different part of the city, into a very presentable 
freight terminal with plenty of platform space for a reasonable 
service for the trucks. Even this. however, does not seem to 
be quite what it should be, for the drays and motor trucks are 
often compelled to kill many valuable minutes in idleness await- 
ing their turns to receive or discharge merchandise. ‘The layout 
of the terminals undoubtedly has a great deal to do with it, and 
this coupled with the lack of efficient handling of the goods, make 
for much unnecessary waste of time. Some day, let us hope, the 
railroads will see fit to build modern terminals at all the main 
points on their lines so as to bring the standard of loading and 
unloading up to as high a plane of efficiency as is to be found in 
the delivery department of almost any big city department store 
you might mention. Scientific management of freight terminals 
would help the railroads just as much as it would the general 
public—for after all it is the public that must pay for these 
delays, even though they do it indirectly. 
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One rule that a great many of the terminals have in Detroit 
is that teamsters are not permitted to go into thé terminals, 
as is the practice in other cities.» When they come to the ware- 
house to get their loads they ‘must wait at the platform until the 
railroad employees bring their ‘goods to them. There has been 
considerable theft in the past, hence the stringent ruling. But 
fortunately the Michigan Central and the Grand Trunk are not 
quite so strict on this point, the teamsters saving time because 
they are permitted a certain amount of leeway in coming inside 
the buildings to look for their loads. 


No Teamsters’ Union 


As in most other lines of industry in Detroit the cartage men, 
teamsters and others are not organized to any great extent. 
Detroit is known as an open-shop town and this extends all 
down the line. There are too many nationalities, too many 
workers coming into the city right along for the unions to get 
much of a hold on the men. However, there are some of the 
cartage and storage firms that employ union men, but it does not 
seem to disturb things one way or the other if there are these 


dormant unions. The wage scale is as follows: 


Single wagon drivers................ $ 2.00 to $ 2.50 per day 
PN 63.5080 3 -csa psc es $ 2.50 to $ 2.75 per day 
Three-horse hitch drivers... ........ $ 2.75 to $ 3.00 per day 
PN? <5 35s e055 kh obk sae RU $18.00 to $20.00 per week 
So aiei 0S ear ettes dud eke eee $ .35to$ .40 per hour 


But the labor situation is pronounced as none too good by the 
cartage men, although they acknowledge that it is about as good 
as the average city, if not somewhat better. One man who was 
in a position to know said that it is difficult to get good teamsters 
because most of the good men can always find plenty of jobs at 
the big factories, and it seems that a great many would rather be 
indoors than outside in all sorts of weather. This complaint 
is not to be taken too seriously, however, for there are a great 
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The 14th Avenue Cartage Co. has a one-ton Universal truck that 
comes in handy for small loads, as shown above. A Kissel Kar 
truck belonging to G. A. Kloetzel Storage & Cartage Co. 
is shown below. Note the picture of the building on 
the van, and the Sewell wheels on the truck 
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Thirteen hundred cubic feet of loading space are available in the body of this G. M. C. truck used by Roehl Bros. Note the side-door 
and the Sewell cushion wheels on front. The Roehl Bros. have a Packard truck with a body slightly smaller than that shown 


many workmen who would prefer the outdoor life to being cooped 
up in the shops. 

The quality of the teamster element in Detroit seems to be 
none too good asarule. They are not very reliable and are apt 
to go from one job to another without notice to their previous 
employer. A great many of them have a tendency to work about 
three days out of each week. It should be said in justice to the 
teamsters and cartage men, however, that such a condition is not 
entirely due to them but is the fault of the employers in a measure. 
Usually a man will stick to a job where he gets fair treatment and 
is not asked to do more than he is paid for, ‘Therefore, taking 
a broad view of the situation so far as the class of labor available 
is concerned, we would be inclined to the opinion that it is on a 
par with that of any other city. 


Competition in Cartage Business 


Rates for cartage work here vary greatly, and that is where the 
competition comes in. There is no set scale of prices for cartage 
work, and this branch of the business is unlike the storage and 
moving field in this respect. For instance some of the largest 
trucking firms ask $1.50 per hour for team haulage of the average 
type and $12.00 a day of 10 hours. This is about the average 
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Leonard’s Reliable Storage Co. occasionally uses nest bodies with 
its motor vans. These bodies save time in unloading but 
require room to manoeuvre on the loading platform 





rate, but in some instances where motor trucks are used in place 
of wagons, the rate is $1.65 per hour and $15.00 per 10-hour day. 
In other cases the firms quote a rate varying from $1.25 to $1.75 
per hour depending upon the kind of truck. Some of the oldest 
firms, however, make much better rates than these. One 
firm that has been in business here for 22 years asks seventy- 
five cents an hour for a team of horses and fifty cents per hour 
for a single rig. Here also the day’s work consists of 10 hours 
but there is no reduction for all day. The charge per consign- 
ment made by this same firm is twenty cents. From these 
figures it will be evident that the truck man can get about what 
he asks for, as all of the firmly established concerns make money 
in either gase. 

There is a cartage association in Detroit but it does not appear 
to be very active, consisting at the present time of eleven com- 
pany members, and it is strictly a welfare and good fellowship 
organization that meets once a month. ‘They discuss the busi- 
ness in a general way and make it a point to co-operate and to help 
one another. ‘Therefore the organization is a good thing. It 
favors higher wages for the men whenever conditions warrant it, 
instead of sticking strictly to a regular wage scale the year round. 
In fact it smiles upon the idea of profit sharing with the men. 
The name of the body is the Detroit Cartage Association and its 
headquarters are at 52 and 54 Bates street. ‘The officers are 
Thomas Goodfellow, President; P. A. Sidebottom, Vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. Connors, Secretary-treasurer. 

As in most other cities, it has been found by experience that 
the motor truck pays best for long hauls, while the horse-drawn 
truck seems to be best for short distances. ‘The Reading Truck 
Co., which is perhaps the largest user of horses in the city with 
Over 200 in its service at the present time, is an example of the 
type of cartage concern which does short hauls and railroad and 
steamship work. Most of the freight terminals are within a 
mile of one another, hence the extensive and exclusive use of 
horses by this firm is good proof of the short haul requirements. 
Another big user of horses is the Turner Cartage Co. 

In the motor truck field there is not much uniformity to the 
size of the vehicles used, some of them being big six and seven- 
tonners for heavy haulage, while many more are of the one and 
one-half to two and three-ton capacity type. A good example 
of a big cartage firm that is leaning toward motor truck equip- 
ment more and more each year is the Union Truck Co., Ltd., 
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which has five five-ton G. M. C. trucks, nine three-ton vehicles 
of the same make and one one and one-half-ton Gramm-Bern- 
stein. This firm also has twenty-five horse-drawn vehicles, but 
this number has been reduced from forty as the motor vehicles 
have been put on. It is stated that even more of the horse 
wagons will be discarded in favor of trucks, but not all for there 
are some kinds of service that have been found more advantage- 
ous to handle with the horses. They state further that the 
greatest advantage of the motor truck in their opinion is that 
it has the ability to take a big load under any weather or road 
conditions. Icy pavements do not hamper the truck as they 
do the horse. 


Motor Truck Costs per Day 


It is another belief of the Union people that motor trucks are 
necessary to a big business for they help so much to save time. 
Their trucks cover an average of twenty-five miles a day for 300 
days a year at an average daily cost of $12.50 for the three-ton 
and $15.00 for the five-ton types. These figures will give other 
truckmen an idea of the cost of the work in Detroit and will 
enable them to compare with their own cities. It is our opinion 
that this cost is low, and indicates the advantageous street con- 
ditions to be found here. The Union people do not do much 
moving business, but they are mostly concerned with haulage 
work on contract. Enjoying some 250 customers all the time, 
for whom they take care of all freight either incoming or out- 
going, this trucking firm is in an enviable position. It often 
gets a call from one of the big car makers for the use of a vehicle 
for a few days when some of the manufacturer’s own trucks are 
out of commission. 

A good instance of the fact that the cartage business pays in 
Detroit is the Fourteenth Street Cartage Co. which is only 
in its fifth year but has in its service at the present time thirteen 
Universal motor trucks mostly of one and one-half ton capacity. 
This concern does not believe in horse equipment at all and has 
not a single horse vehicle. ‘The idea back of the exclusive use of 
motor trucks is that they are much more dependable than horses, 
and it is held by the management that in order to make a go of 
the business you must give yourcustomers quick and dependable 
service. Based upon its experience, the Fourteenth Street 
company states that the average expense per truck is $2,600 per 
year, which includes insurance, wages to driver, repairs and men 
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F. C. Folsom Cartage Co. has a new Federal worm-driven truck as 
an addition to its fleet of older Federals. The truck is 
loading with Goodrich tires 


to do the repairing, depreciation, etc. The trucks all get an 
average of ro hours, service each working day, and of course one 
secret of success of this as any other business is always to keep 
the vehicles busy. 

Although not a big figure in the cartage business of Detroit, 
F. C. Folsom is a good example of the many persons who have a 
few vehicles and are making money at the business here. He had 
the foresight to secure the entire cartage contract for the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. and this keeps his cars busy to an extent 
that he can count on each day. The rest of his time is filled in 
with odd work. He has a couple of Federals now, but started 
with an old car of this make, which during the past 4 years has 
done close to 32,000 miles over the city streets. Folsom now has 
a GMC truck and a Ford in addition to his Federals. 

Another cartage firm that is motorizing its equipment gradual- 
ly is the G. A. Kloetzel Storage & Cartage Co., which has been 
in business in Detroit for 27 years. This concern has a 1I,500- 
pound Federal and a five-ton Kisselkar in addition to its six 
teams, and while it makes a specialty of moving furniture and 
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An exceptionally fine van body is used by the Detroit Storage Co., formerly the Scheiwe Storage Co. 
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The picture of the building 


is especially striking 
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Security Cartage & Storage Co. has a Universal truck for 
general utility purposes 


storing it, carting is also done. The storage warehouse is a five- 
story building. 


Detroit Storage Buildings are Modern 


There is no question of a doubt that Detroit is well equipped 
with storage warehouses that are among the best equipped and 
largest in the country. Four very large storage firms are located 
here, and there are many others almost as big. The Leonard 
Storage Co. has four,enormous buildings in different parts of 
the city; the Detroit Storage Co., Inc., which was formerly 
known as the Scheiwe Storage Co., is another mammoth concern 
with three enormous storage buildings; the Riverside Storage & 
Cartage Co. operates two warehouses of very large size; and the 
Roehl Bros. Storage Co. has three warehouses that are on a par 
with those of the other big concerns. 

Nearly every feature that could be imagined in connection 
with a storage business is found in the warehouses of the Leonard 
company. Facilities for the safe keeping of all sorts of house- 
hold goods, moving and packing are studied carefully, and the 
Leonard people have indeed anticipated practically allthe wants 
that might be expressed by the public. Within the walls of its 
plants are to be found safety deposit vaults for the safe keeping 
of valuable papers or jewelry—this under the supervision of a 
bonded custodian who is always in attendance between 9g a.m. 
and 4 p.m. just as in the safety deposit vaults of a bank—separate 
fireproof rooms for the individual storage of each customer’s 
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goods, a trunk vault, a piano and picture storage room where 
the temperature is maintained at an even point to care for the 
instruments properly, automobile storage rooms, vacuum clean- 
ing department, packing room, room for fine works of art, etc. 
The preparation of each class of goods for storage is given 
special attention, and the requirements for the adequate protec- 
tion of each thing against the ravages of time, dampness, dust, etc., 
are taken intoconsideration. In fact, itis a business that the out- 
sider is not apt to fully appreciate until he takes the trouble 
to investigate the many angles and conditions that have to be 
met. This fact applies with equal force to all the big plants, for 
they all have met the conditions in surprisingly thorough manner. 


*‘Keep to the Front’’ Almost a Motto 


F One little point in connection with the storing of furniture and 
other goods in the Leonard warehouses is the scheme of prevent- 
ing boxes and crates that are likely to be needed from getting 
buried under the whole outfit. When the owner knows that he 
will probably have to get at certain boxes from time to time, he 
designates these by putting tags on them that are marked “‘keep 
to the front’? and which are supplied by the warehouse. This 
saves much delay at a future time when such boxes must be 
reached. This is a hint that many firms are probably following, 
but it is worthy of attention by all. 

Leonard uses several motor-driven vans now in addition to 
having twenty horses. The trucks are Packards, GMC’s. 
Pierce-Arrows and an Aetna, all being of five-ton capacity 
except the latter which is a two and one-half-ton type. Most 
modern of loading methods are employed in the motor vans for 
the removable body scheme is employed. This is often called 
the nest body, and consists of a complete framework that slips 
within the main body of the van. At the warehouses there are 
provided receiving platforms with tracks in them, and the loaded 
nest is slipped out of the van and rolled on the track to the point 
desired within the building. The nests are of a size to go on the 
elevators, which also are provided with the tracks. Thus a 
most efficient method of handling is maintained. The mammoth 
elevator in one of the buildings is capable of lifting two nest 
loads at one time. Such removable bodies hasten the work and 
also minimize the amount of handling of the goods, which of 
course lessens chance of breakage or damage. 


An Instance of Remarkable Growth 


The Scheiwe Storage Co., now the Detroit Storage Co., began 
business here in 1911 with a single moving van, and today it has 
in operation a fleet of six huge motor trucks and sixteen horse- 
drawn vans. The first warehouse was erected on Gratiot avenue 
and is a five story building with a capacity of 400,000 cubic feet, 
being completely fitted out in every way. In 1914, a new and 
greater building was added, this being in the northern part of 
the city. It is a nine-story structure measuring 120 by 75 feet, 
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Six motor vans and twelve horse vans as used by the Detroit Storage Co. give a good idea of the equipment of a 6-year old firm in Detroit 
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The 14th Avenue Cartage Co. is an entirely motor equipped company. Above is shown a part of the fleet of thirteen trucks 
used by this concern 


and it has added go0,000 cubic feet to the concern’s equip- 
ment. Naturally these great buildings have everything known 
to the storage business of today. Furniture, automobiles, furs, 
rugs, pianos, silverware, jewelry, and in fact any conceivable 
article of the household can be properly stored by the Detroit 
concern. Dry cold-storage rooms are provided for the furs and 
rugs, and a standard type of safety deposit vault in charge of a 
keeper is utilized for the valuables of small bulk. 

There are several hundred separate household storage vaults 
in the buildings, and these are all positively fireproof, it is said. 
In the basement of the building is a regular refrigerating machine 
that supplies the cold for the dry cold-storage rooms for furs, 
rugs, etc., which features in themselves are a highly specialized 
part of a storage business. Valuable rugs are hung on special 
horizontal poles or racks so that they are not wrinkled or rolled 
in any way. The fur room where also are kept all choice gar- 
ments looks like that of a large clothing or fur establishment, 
and one would scarcely realize that he was in a big storage ware- 
house. Each garment has its own special hanger and these 
are arranged in long rows on the racks that completely fill the 
big room set aside for this purpose. ‘The safety deposit vault 
already mentioned gives all the protection of a bank, and is open 
to patrons from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. A standard type of lock 
is fitted to the massive vault door that is surprising in its 
intricacy. 


Riverside is Big Concern 


The Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., which is capitalized at 
$150,000, has its two big warehouses across the street from one 
another, thus centralizing its entire plant. Warehouse C is 
devoted exclusively to household effects, and is of re-enforced 
concrete, eight stories and basement. All the floors are sub- 
divided into various sizes of fireproof compartments, so as to 
accommodate from parts of a van load to ten van loads of furni- 
ture. The fireproof compartments are provided with ventilators, 
and this together with the lining of all inner walls and ceilings 
with hollow tile, make for the entire elimination of dampness. 
Like the other big plants mentioned, the Riverside has every 
facility for the adequate care of all wants of customers. Sec- 
tions A and B of the Riverside warehouses are non-fireproof, but 
have every modern equipment. These buildings are seven 
stories high and subdivided into steel compartments also varying 
in size. ‘These compartments are provided with canvas covers 
for the goods stored in them, and they are amply ventilated. 
The transportation equipment of Riverside consists of four 
General Vehicle trucks that have been in service for 2 or 3 years, 
one Federal that has seen a year and a half of service and twenty 
teams of horses. The GV electrics have proven very satis- 
factory as well as the Federal and they are kept busy 1o hours 
of the day. It is likely that this firm will gradually adopt more 
and more motor vehicle equipment. 

The history of the Roehl Bros. Storage Co. in Detroit dates 
back to 1900 when the Roehl brothers gave up the retail meat 
business to enter what they saw to be a business with a great 
future, as it has subsequently proven in their case. The main 
building of the Roehl warehouses is a six-story structure measur- 


ing 90 by 200 feet, and is located on Alfred street. This firm is 
perhaps the best example in Detroit of a cartage and moving 
and storage business that makes it a point to repair its own motor 
vehicles, which at the present time number five. A garage and 
house for trucks and wagons is a part of the concern’s posses- 
sions, this measuring 150 by 218 feet. In the Roehl truck fleet 
there are two three-ton Packards, a two and one half-ton Kelly- 
Springfield, a three and one-half-ton GMC, and a ten-ton 
Knox three-wheeled tractor, which is the latest addition to the 
equipment, and is intended for heavy haulage work—one 
branch of the business. ‘The concern makes it a point to do its 
own repairing of all its motor cars. Besides the motor vehicles, 
the Roehls own ten horse moving vans, and thirteen horse 
trucks, and about twenty-five horses are kept to operate them. 

The Roehl business is perhaps the most general in Detroit, and 
by that is meant the attention that is paid to storage and moving 
as well as the almost equal attention paid to the matter of haul- 
age and cartage. Most of the others specialize on one branch 
or other, but Roehl’s seem to go in equally strong for every field. 
For instance, last year they moved one million pounds of tile 
for a building concern, and this as well as taking care of a great 
moving and storage business as well. Roehl also makes a speci- 
alty of suburban moving as well. The concern has one huge 
van that is almost the size of a box car, and which has doors 
midway of its length as well as rear end doors. This is designed 
primarily for long hauls and the truck has proven highly satis- 
factory. It is on a Packard chassis. 

It will hardly be necessary to go further into the details of the 
general storage business in Detroit, for these glimpses which we 
have had of some of the big plants will serve to show that the 
city is well taken care of in this respect. The concerns have 
built their plants in anticipation of a continual expansion of the 
city, and they are reaping big rewards for their foresight. 

The transfer of baggage in Detroit is largely in the hands of two 











View in the safety deposit vault at one of the Leonard’s Reliable 
Storage Co. buildings 
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A view in the cold storage room for furs and garments at a building 
of the Detroit Storage Co. 


big concerns. These are the Detroit Taxicab and Transfer Co., 
and the Yellow Bonnet Taxicab Co. It will be evident from the 
names that both are in the taxicab business as well as baggage, 
and they make use of motor vehicles almost exclusively for this 
work. These are flat body types, and strangely enough both 
concerns largely make their own vehicles, having manufacturing 
plants as a part of their stock in trade. The trucks used for the 
baggage service are not very fast types, but have perhaps a maxi- 
mum speed of fifteen miles per hour, and operate on solid tires, 
this being quite permissible on the good pavements that Detroit 
affords. 
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One of the buildings of Leonard’s Reliable Storage Co. This company 
has four large buildings in Detroit 
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As yet no schemes of delivery other than the ordinary way 
whereby the same truck makes the complete trip have been 
devised. ‘The substation idea has not taken hold here yet, but 
it may before long if distances get much greater. The baggage 
trucks operate on regular routes and at certain times during the 
day and evening so as to take care of all trains. It is difficult to 
see why the distributing station scheme would not work here, 
because the outlying districts are far from the terminals, but 
no such plan has as yet been put into practice to our knowledge. 


Many Small Baggage Firms 


It must not be taken for granted that either of these two large 
baggage concerns has a monopoly on the business, for there are a 
great many small firms that seem to do a good baggage transfer 
business. Some use small light delivery trucks and others have 
horses. Hauls being generally long in this service in Detroit, 
however, it is quite evident that the motor vehicle pays the best. 

There is not a great deal of very heavy haulage through the 
streets of Detroit. This is due in a great measure to the fact 
that the Detroit belt line railroad completely circles the city and 
connects all railroad lines. Thus any very heavy machinery or 
other equipment is transported direct to the factory where it is 
to be used by the railroads instead of having to be carted. This 
does not apply to such work as the transportation of big steel 
girders and structural steel work for new buildings, but that is a 
special type of haulage that is ordinarily done by the builder 
himself. Some of the trucking firms make a specialty of safe 
moving and similar heavy work, among them being the Turner 
Cartage Co., the Reading Truck Co., and the Union Cartage Co. 
Generally horse-drawn vehicles are used for the very heavy work 
of this kind, for the massive trucks are better suited to it than 
are the motor trucks which are best for higher speed work than 
is allowable with extremely heavy loads. ‘Then too, very few of 
the trucking concerns would have use for extremely heavy 
motor trucks except at rare intervals, and it would hardly pay 
to buy them for such intermittent service. ‘The economy is in 
a motor truck that can be kept constantly in service, and the 
type of not over three tons, capacity seems to be about the best 
for all around work. 

In the merchandise storage business in Detroit the two 
largest concerns are Edgar’s Sugar House and Michigan Ware- 
house Co. There are also several other concerns in this business 
exclusively, while several of the household goods storage com- 
panies of the city also do such business, as for instance, the 
Riverside company. It isa business that is growing ail the time, 
some holding that the importance is due largely to the auto- 
mobile industry of Detroit, which has been a great influence in 
making its extension possible. At certain times the car makers 
are compelled to store machines pending shipment and the com- 
mercial storage people get much of this business, which is usually 
charged for on the basis of the floor space occupied. 


Merchandise Company Has Eight Houses 


Idgar’s Sugar House now has eight warehouses of which six 
are fireproof. They have a total floor space of over 300,000 
square feet and all are located at points where river or railroad 
transportation facilities are most convenient for the receiving 
and loading of freight. ‘The illustration showing this concern’s 
No. 5 warehouse will give an idea of the typical building in 
Detroit devoted to this kind of business. The Michigan Ware- 
house Co. has six warehouses of the fireproof type. 

Both of these concerns carry during the entire year merchan- 
dise valued at many millions of dollars, and both have their 
regular customers which include many of the largest manu- 
facturers in the city of Detroit. Not the least of these is the 
automobile class. In fact, the storing of automobiles is an im- 
portant part of the business of these companies. At times their 
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walls hide as many as 500 motor cars. Often these are moved 
in a few days. Naturally, special rates are made. Again, the 
rate for space varies in accordance with the weight or size of the 
cars or trucks.stored. However, as a general thing, the nature of 
the goods stored in the commercial warehouses here is as diversi- 
fied as that carried by a big department store. 


Labor Biggest Part of Storage Rate 


The warehousemen in Detroit are exceedingly reticent to say 
anything about rates for storage. ‘The competition is heavy and 
the conditions governing each customer’s storage wants are so 
different that there seems no standard basis on which they can 
work. Hence they usually have their special rates for each class 
of goods for each customer, and they do not care to give them 
out. Sometimes the bulk, or the weight, or the kind of mer- 
chandise governs the rate charged, and these subdivisions are 
again divided into different rates for different brands of the same 
kind of merchandise. For instance, there might be a different 
rate for storing X YZ soap from that charged for storing soap of 
ABC soap. This is something the writer cannot quite under- 
stand, but the warehousemen have their good and sufficient 
reasons. The expense in connection with this class of storage 
business here is said to be go per cent labor. 

The big Detroit warehouse people act as distributers for cer- 
tain well-known lines of merchandise due to the advantageous 
location of Detroit on the map of the country. Rail and lake 
shippers can meet at Detroit with the most excellent of dockage 
and freight terminal facilities to fall back on. Located in nearly 
the center of the industrial population of the United States, it is 
but natural that as a shipping center Detroit has few if any peers. 
Hence the advantage to the warehouseman in this respect is at 
once apparent to a student of economic conditions. The big lake 
freighters can bring down cargoes of merchandise to Detroit 
cheaply and from here it can be readily distributed to all of 
Michigan and many other centers within a radius of many 
hundreds of miles. 

As an example of this, the Michigan Warehouse Co. gives 
warehousing, reshipping and local distributing service to such 
companies as the Procter and Gamble Co., makers of soaps; 
the Jos. Campbell Co., well-known in the soup business; Johns- 
ton Harvester Co.; Glidden Varnish Co.; D. M. Ferry & Co., 
seedmen; Van Camp Products Co.; and many other companies 
whose goods are shipped nationally. The Edgar people also 
number many of-the well-known national distributers in their 
list of customers. ‘These concerns realize that the customer 
must have service and his goods must be carefully watched, 
receive intelligent distribution service, etc. Such policies are 
building their businesses. 


Household Storage Rates 


The storage rates for household goods in Detroit vary greatly. 
They are usually based on a load and the general charge is $5 per 
month in fireproof buildings and $2.50 per month in non-fire- 
proof structures. Some concerns get $6 for fireproof storage. 
These rates seem to be cut often, due to the heavy competition 
here, and it is too bad that a standard scale cannot be adopted 
and carried out for the good of all. 

The wages of automobile truck drivers vary also, but the usual 
scale is as follows: 

ee ee oe $ 2.75 per day—minimum 
PG thie diac ite Crkeas $18.00 per week 

The automobile truck driver, however, rarely gets the mini- 
mum wage, and usually he will draw not less than $20 per week. 

Detroit is expected to have a population in 1925 of a million 
people. At the present time it is estimated that the population 
reaches 750,000, so the mark 10 years hence is not an extravagant 
boast, but bids fair to become an actual fact. From this alone 
the possibilities for all the ramifications of the storage and trans- 
fer business in the automobile city are enormous. With new 
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One of the warehouses of the Edgar’s Sugar House. This concern 
has eight buildings. The building shown is fireproof. This 
company carries on a general merchandise storage only 


families coming all the time, with many great factories to store 
merchandise and with the thousand and one conditions that 
make the transfer men and the warehousemen in a rapidly grow- 
ing community prosperous, it would seem that Detroit’s oppor- 
tunities are large. 

One thing, however, should be commented upon. Detroit’s 
transfer and storage business has grown so rapidly that there has 
been little chance for concerted action by those in the business. 
Cut-throat methods are sometimes employed, and there is a great 
deal of the “dog eat dog”’ idea about it. The Detroit transfermen 
and the storage men should unite for their own good. They 




















Warehouse “‘C’’ of the Riverside Storage & Cartage Co. This is an 
example of the most modern type of storage plant. It is directly 
across the street from the Riverside’s non-fireproof building 
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should form a good organization and help one another. They 
should help to boost Detroit by boosting their own businesess. 
Cut-throat methods will never make the most of the industry, 
and any movement leading to a more co-operative spirit and 
united business should be welcomed with open arms. 

An unusually large van body is used by the Roehl Bros. Stor- 
age & Cartage Co. of Detroit, on a three and a half-ton General 
Motors chassis. ‘This body contains 1,300 cubic feet of loading 
space, it being twenty-one feet six inches long by eight feet, six, 
inches wide and seven feet eight inches high, inside. The 
truck has a wheelbase of eighteen feet. Both side and rear doors 
are available for loading and unloading. 

One would naturally suppose that the tire wear would be great 
on a vehicle of this kind with the long overhang at the rear, but 
Roehl Bros. write us that they are getting from twelve to fourteen 
thousand miles from solid tires on this truck. They attribute this 
to the Sewell cushion wheels with which the truck is equipped. 
Speaking of these wheels, which are very common on moving vans 
in Detroit, Roehl Bros. state that they would not consider a motor 
truck in the moving and storage business without these wheels, 
the extra resiliency gained through their employment protecting 
the motor and vital parts of the car as well as the loads carried, 
thus giving longer life to the chassis and fewer claims for damage 
to goods moved. 

The Roehl Bros. have two of these large cars, and as they are 
twice the capacity of ordinary motor vans, charge double prices 
when they are filled. They say that the vans are of great advan- 
tage in suburban moving, which is anything within a radius of 
sixty miles from Detroit. The charge for a motor van of this 
size when full is $2.00 per mile. 

In closing it might be said that Detroit is well taken care of 
in the transfer and storage business, but there is always room for 
enterprising concerns. Competition is heavy, but then who 
knows of a field that is not well filled! Competition is the life 


of industry, and Detroit, the city of industrial opportunity, 1s 
. 
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An aisle view in the Riverside Storage & Cartage Co. Warehouse ‘‘C”’ 





The John Fogarty Cartage Co. of Detroit has three motor trucks; 
this is a Federal with Sewell wheels 


showing the transfer and storage world how to do business on a 
big scale just as it is leading the world in automobile manufacture. 
It is aptly named, “Detroit, the Dynamic.” 


Makes Cheap Gasoline 


Morton de Waltoff, the young son of Dr. Dayve de Waltoff of 
451 Forty-seventh street, Brooklyn, has announced that he had 
discovered a new way of making gasoline at a cost of only half 
a cent a gallon. De Waltoff said he had made the discovery 
accidentally when experimenting to produce carbolic acid at a 
price below that to which the European war had griven the 
market figures for the acid. The gasoline was a by-product of 
this successful experiment, he said, and, besides it, he had ob- 
tained three other by-products of great value. He would not 
name these. 

As a result, de Waltoff declared, he could now make carbolic 
acid at a price much below the market, and also produce his 
four other products, including gasoline. The material from 
which all these products was obtained, he said, existed in inex- 
haustible quantities in this country, and was now generally 
regarded as of no value. 

De Waltoff said he had not made public his discovery, for he 
did not want the lands in which his basic product was found to 
be bought up by speculators. He said he hoped to interest 
enough motorists to organize a company for the purchase of 
these lands and the manufacture of all his products, though 
especially gasoline.-—New York Times. 


Freight Congestion in West Coast 
South American Ports 


Mail advices dated from Panama have been received by local 
shipping interests to the effect that the entire west coast of South 
America is asking for ships to move the vast amount of freight 
that is piling up at the various ports awaiting shipment to other 
countries. 

The closing of the Panama Canal, together with the new con- 
ditions brought about by the European war, are reported. to be 
the principal causes for the South-American freight congestion. 
All the ships that touch at ports along the west coast of South 
America from Punta Arenas to Panama, regularly, are getting all 
the freight they can handle and so much is being transshipped 
over the Panama Railroad across the isthmus that every car 
the company has is in constant use and there is need of more 
rolling stock. 

The Peruvian ports are said to be stacked high with sacks of 
sugar, while in Ecuador it is reported that there are 750,000 bales 
of cotton waiting to be moved and the harvest of cocoa is so 
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great that a great portion of it will have to be. destroyed if haul four-wheeled trailers, and is equipped with a winch of 
sufficient ocean freight capacity is not soon made available.— exceptional power. | 

New York Journal of Gommerce. The new product is called the Knox towing winch tractor and 
is intended, according to the Knox company, for special service, 





Three States Report 1 8,700 such as pulling loads of lumber up onto trailers, nt ein to 
be hauled by the tractor; for circus outfits, where the tractor 
Motor Trucks may not only haul heavy loads of equipment, but with its 


winch assist in erecting the big tops. It is especially adapted to 


Registration statistics show there are 6,237 commercial motor 
application wherein the roads are unusually bad, such that with 


vehicles on solid tires, including all types, and 70,173 on pneu- 
matics in Pennsylvania. July 1, 1915, there were 6,864 gasoline wheel traction alone the vehicle is apt to become mired, when the 


trucks, including those on both solid and pneumatic tires. What winch may be used to extricate it. 
It has a very large sprag, which is intended to be dropped when 





portion of the total vehicles on pneumatic tires are trucks is 
not revealed by the registration statistics, but estimating it at the winch, which is placed on the rear deck, is in use. Between 
IO per cent, there would then be 7,017 pneumatic-tired trucks, the cab and the winch there is a short body designed to carry 
or a total of 14,881 trucks of all types. If electrics and steamers a load up to three tons, to aid in securing traction. ‘The usual 
constitute 10 per cent of these, as they do in other states, then Knox spring suspension is departed from. 
there must be about 13,400 gasoline trucks in the Quaker state, The winch has a draft of 20,000 pounds and is driven by 
or over twice the number there were a vear ago. irreversible worm gears. Its speed at 1,000 r. p. m. of the engine 
Owing to confusion of classification it is very difficult to de- is forty feet per minute. There is 150 feet of cable on the drum. 
termine the number of trucks in the state of Washington. On _ It may be operated either with the vehicle still or in motion. 
January 1 there were 45,711 licenses for motor vehicles in It may be equipped with either standard wood wheels and dual 
Washington. Of this total there are 36,808 passenger cars, but _ solid tires or with steel wheels with diagonal lugged treads. It 
of the remaining 8,903 there are taxicabs, jitney buses and cars __ is priced at $5,000, f. o. b. Springfield.— The Commercial Vehicle. 


for hire, dealers’ demonstrators, stages, a portion of which are 
trucks. On December 1, 663 trucks for hire and 3,052 private New Edition of City Ordinances 
trucks were registered, a total of 3,715. But at that time there 
was a total of 40,146 licenses only. The increase to 45,711 has A new edition of the Summary of New York City’s Laws and 
been 5,565, or 12.2 per cent of the December figures. Ordinances applying to streets and public places, will be issued 
Assuming that all classes have increased at the same rate, by the New York Merchants’ Association. The authorization 
then there must be 453 separately-registered trucks more, or a_ for the reprinting of the Summary was made at the request of 
total of 4,168. These represent 11.3 per cent of the separately- the Association’s Committee on City Conditions, of which John 
registered passenger cars. It may be assumed that the trucks CC. Eames is chairman. The Summary was originally prepared 
among the miscellaneous 4,735 registrations bear the same rela- under the direction of this committee. 
tion, so that 535 of the latter must be trucks, making altogether The Executive Committee at its last meeting considered and 
4,703 trucks in Washington. approved the following statement from the Committee on City 
It is estimated that of 74,123 motor vehicles registered in Conditions: 
Kansas for 1915, 4,000 are trucks. This makes the commercial “In 1913, there was prepared under direction of this com- 
vehicles about 5.4 per cent of the motor vehicles in use in the mittee a Summary of Laws and Ordinances applying to streets 





state.— The Commercial Vehicle. and public places. This undertaking had the hearty official 
support of Mayor Gaynor. Twenty-five thousand copies of 

Brings Out Towing Tractor with the Manual were printed and with the exception of a very few 
Wj remaining copies, the entire edition has been distributed. It 

Power inch has proven of very great service in promoting the adequate en- 


The Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass., have pro- forcement, by the Police. Department, of City Ordinances, 
duced an entirely new type of Knox tractor, although mechanic- 
ally it is practically identical with the standard chassis. 
new tractor is designed to operate as an independent unit, to generally.’”—Greater New York. 





and in addition there has been a very large and steady demand 
The for copies from members of the association and citizens 

















At the left is a Pierce-Arrow two-ton truck and at the right a five tonner of the same make, both of which are in the service of the West- 
field Storage Co., Westfield, N. J. The vehicle on the left has a capacity of 565 cubic feet. For 8,000 miles it averaged 
six miles per gallon of gasoline. The five tonner has a seventeen foot wheeibase. Bodies are inter- 
changeable on this chassis, the bus body shown being one of three styles. Another 
is a panel van body with 965 cubic feet of space, which hangs in 
the warehouse while the bus body or the flat platform 
with winch under the seat style is being used 





























Name of Coated Nail Maker 


Editor, TRANSFER and Storace:—Will you please give me the name of a good 
nail manufacturer? I am planning on changing from a plain wire nail to a cement 
coated nail for crating household goods. I cannot buy them here. 


H. S. Wacker, Mobile, Ala. 


Igoe Bros., 69 Metropolitan avenue, Greenpoint, Long Island, 
N. Y., are agents for the Pierson cement coated wire nail, manu- 
factured at Boston. This is the only concern handling these 
nails of which we havea record. The nail made by this company 
was used by the Pioneer Fireproof Warehouses of Brooklyn for 
some time. We cannot recommend the product of this manu- 
facturer, not being familiar with it ourselves.—H.T.L. 


Methods of Manure Disposal 


Editor, TRANSFER and StoraGe:—Since the publication of the article on Mon- 
treal in the December issue of your paper, I have had a perfect avalanche of in- 
quiries for further information as to conditions here and the steel wagons we use, 
which shows the wide circulation that your paper has and the interest displayed in 
the contents. 

There is one question that I overlooked and which I never recollect having seen 
mentioned, namely that of the various methods of the disposal of the stable manure 
in the various cities, and the cost of same. Can you enlighten me? 


James S. MELpDRuM, 
Secretary, Meldrum Bros. Cartage Co., Montreal, Can. 


In the larger cities, such as New York City, the team owner 
sells all stable manure to a contractor, who in turn sells it to 
farmers for fertilizer. The prices paid differ according to whether 
the manure is hauled loose, is baled, whether the team owner de- 
livers it or the contractor does the hauling. Formerly team 
owners paid to have manure removed. 

In the smaller cities, the farmers usually come in and get the 
manure, being glad to get it for its fertilizing value. They do 
not pay for it, as a rule, being able to get as much as they want 
in return for disposing of it.—H.T.L. 


As Done in St. Joseph 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE:—We wish to compliment you 
on your last (January) issue, especially on articles you are run- 
ning in regard to transfer and storage in American cities. 

We note a request from James W. Meldrum of Meldrum Bros., 
Montreal, Can., for information relative to the disposal of 
stable manure. Stable manure is disposed of by our company 
to the market gardeners adjacent to the city—we sell this to 
them at a lump sum per year. As we all know, a great many 
stables have gone out of existence, hence the demand for this 
article has become so strong that we are able to dispose of it 
without any trouble whatever. Perhaps other transfer com- 
panies could do the same. 

E. M. Hansen, 


President Brown Transfer & Storage Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Carrier’s Duty as to Delivery 


Editor, The Bulletin:— 

We shipped in August some goods to a party properly con- 
signed, and the street address was described on the bill of lading. 
When the shipment arrived at destination the railroad company 
in error mailed a notice to a party of the same name but dif- 
ferent initials and located at a different address. The re- 
cipient of this postal notice went to the railroad depot, presented 
his notice and on the strength of this received the material, 


although he had no papers, bills of lading or anything which 


indicated that the goods belonged to him. Our customer to 
whom the goods were actually consigned has contended re- 
peatedly that he never received the goods, and of course we could 
not understand this because the railroad company assured us 
emphatically that the delivery was actually accomplished to 
the proper consignee. Under the circumstances, is the rail- 
road company liable for this mistake? 


Baltimore, Md. 


Reply.—The carrier is liable for the value of the goods in 
this case. Practically every city of considerable size has in 
it various persons “‘of the same name but with different initials 
and located at different addresses.’’ A carrier clearly cannot 
release itself from its obligation by delivering goods to any 
one of such persons. An important part of a carrier’s duty is 
to make proper delivery, and that clearly was not done in this 
case. A carrier issuing a bill of lading always obligates itself 
to deliver the goods strictly in accordance with this document, 
and not otherwise.—Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Oriental Rugs—Methods of Packing 
and Shipping 


Editor, The Bulletin:— 

A member ‘being advised by the railroad agent of certain 
requirements as to methods of packing and shipping Oriental 
rugs, raises the question as to the correctness of the advice 
regarding these requirements and also as to the practice followed 
generally by those houses having considerable to do with the 
packing and shipping of these articles. M. M. B. s. 


This question was referred to C. A. Aspinwall of the Security 
Storage Co., Washington D. C., who replies to the inquiry as 
follows: 


“The method of packing and shipping employed by warehouse- 
men differs in different sections of the country and is governed 
largely by the requirements of the railroad companies. Under 
the western classification, rugs not exceeding $50 in value may be 
shipped in bales at the first class rate. If the value exceeds $50 
and does not exceed $100, the rugs must be boxed and the rate 
is one and a half times first class. If the value exceeds $100, 
the rugs must be boxed and the rate i: three times first class. 
Inasmuch as most packages of Oriental rugs would exceed $50 
in value, it will be seen that it is necessary, in shipping Oriental 
rugs west of the Mississippi, to box them. 

“In the official classification territory, Oriental rugs may be 
shipped at three times first class rate either in bales or boxes, 
but if packed in boxes securely strap-ironed, the rate is one 
and a half times first class. 

“In the southern classification territory, there is norequire- 
ment as to packing rugs, either Oriental or domestic, and the 
rate is first class. 

“You will see that here are shown three classifications. This 
is one of many such instances, and it is important that the ware- 
houseman who offers his services to the public as a packing 
and shipping agent should be familiar with these matters, as 
his customers may quite reasonably call upon him to make good 
any extra expense or loss occasioned by failure to comply with 
the requirements of the classification of the railroads.”— 
Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s Association. 
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Corporate Insurance in a Mutual Co. 
Editor, The Bulletin:— 


Something more than a year ago you had an item under the 
head of “Replies and Decisions” to the effect that corpora- 
tions were not warranted in taking mutual fire insurance policies. 
We would be glad to have this repeated. H. M. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reply.—The officers of a corporation are authorized merely 
to look after the interests of the stockholders of that corpora- 
tion. They are not authorized to make any sort of an arrange- 
ment with another company under which the stockholders 
of their own company shall, in any possible event, become 
liable for losses suffered by the former. A mutual insurance 
agreement is an arrangement of this kind. 

The courts hold that any director or trustee, or person acting 
for another, is not justified upon his own initiative and without 
express authority, in insuring property in a mutual company. 
To insure in a mutual company, as the courts hold, is “practically 
to invest in the rather hazardous business of insuring the prop- 
erty of other persons.” It is to expose the trust property to 
the risk of loss, and it may be a very heavy loss, whenever any 
other property is destroyed or damaged, and that clearly is 
something that a trustee should not do without very clear 
and explicit authorization.—Bulletin, American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 
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The most urgent matter now is the relief of congestion at the 
railway depots and at the ports and harbors. This is due to 
shortage of men for handling the traffic, and applications are 
even made to the military authorities to release soldiers for the 
work. That will not likely be done, but meantime all men 
employed in railway, dock, cartage, warehousing and such 
occupations are not enlisted at all but reserved for civil occupa- 
tion. 

In Liverpool the intolerable railway situation as regards goods 
transit has brought to the front a scheme involving capital of 
$1,250,000 for the employment of motor haulage on a large 
scale, and the opinion is expressed that this undertaking, in 
spite of the many difficulties which will have to be overcome, 
should have a prosperous career, provided the management is 
in the hands of men who can bring to bear the accumulated 
experience of past years of road transport work. It is to be 
noted that, for immediate service, American machines are to 
be employed; the reasons being the small available supply of 
British-built motors, and the possibility of their being com- 
mandeered for military purposes, even were they at once avail- 
able in sufficient numbers. 
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Government Control of Shipping 


Also, as regards the docks and harbors, the question of conges- 
tion is coming to a serious pass in connection with a popular 
agitation against shipowners for charging excessive freights, 
which, of course, have their effect in the high price of food 
stuffs. A demand is being made for the government control 
of the whole shipping of the country. ‘To this the shipowners 
answer that any scheme of government control of shipping 
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would not be to the national advantage, and would certainly 
not improve the present state of affairs. 

The cause of the high rates, they point out, does not by any 
means lie entirely at the door of the shipowners, but can be 
quite distinctly traced to the requisitioning of so many steamers 
by the British government, the hire of so many others by allied 
governments, the large decrease in the normal output of new 
tonnage owing to the government control of the shipyards and 
ship workers. In addition, there is the material increase in the 
cost of running vessels owing to the great rise in the price of 
coal and other stores, the heavy war insurance premiums, 
and the very considerable advance in wages, both of seamen 
and stevedores. An improvement can, they state, only be 
effected by a more economical use of the tonnage already 
chartered by the government, better co-ordination between 
ports and railway authorities to hasten clearance of docks and 
distribution of cargo, the completion of nearly finished vessels 
now in builders’ vards, the exclusion by imposed taxation or 
otherwise of articles not necessary to the absolute well-being 
of the nation, and the suspension during the war of all customary 
rules and regulations regarding the loading and discharging at 
the various ports throughout the United Kingdom to insure 
that steamers are loaded or discharged with all due dispatch. 

Thus the controversy goes on; and all sorts of suggestions are 
made for getting traffic through more expeditiously, but the 
makers of these do not sufficiently allow for the fact that a 
great war is going on, and that the chief energies of railway and 
harbor officials must be given to seeing that military transport 
is carried out satisfactorily, and the commerce of the country, 
however important, must therefore take a second place. 

Turning now from matters related to the war we think per- 
haps readers may be interested in two driving decisions lately 
decided here. The first of these concerned animals straying 
on the highway. Some sheep belonging to the defendant 
strayed through an inadequate fence out of one of his fields 
onto an adjoining road, and when the plaintiff’s motor cab 
was being driven along the highway in daylight, at sixteento 
twenty miles an hour, one of the sheep dashed out suddenly from 
the side of the road and collided with the steering apparatus, 
the result being that the cab was overturned and damaged. 


Failed to Recover Damages 


An action by the plaintiff to recover the damage from the 
owner of the sheep failed for the reason mainly that the occur- 
rence was a pure accident, which arose from a combination of 
unforseen causes and for which the court thought it would 
not be reasonable to hold the defendant responsible. It was 
urged that the defective fencing of the field was a ground of 
liability, but the court pointed out that though there was negli- 
gence in that respect, such negligence was not the direct cause 
of the accident. At the same time, in reference to the question 
of defective fencing, the remark was made that if sheep were 
allowed to stray through defective fencing and to be on a road- 
way at night, and if the driver of a motor car driving with due 
regard to such possible risks were to run against them in dark, 
the owner of the sheep would be liable in any damages resulting 
to the car or its occupants. 

The other case arose with regard to the rule of the road. In 
this country the left is the proper side but not always. If 
there is risk in keeping to the left, it would be nonsense tosay 
that a vehicle is bound to keep to the left and incur the danger. 
In other words, the rule of the road is not absolute. In the case 
referred to, two carts belonging to the same owner were being 
driven along a road on a dark night, and without any lights. 
The leading cart was on the wrong side, while the other, some 
twenty yards behind, was on its proper side. ‘The driver of a 
motor van going in the opposite direction, on observing the first 
cart, went to his wrong side, thus avoiding a collision, but ran 
into the second cart. The judge decided against the owner of 
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the carts, both in a claim by him and another against him, being 
of opinion that in the circumstances the motor driver had 
properly ignored the usual rule. At the same time, the rule 
is not to be lightly set aside. If it is disregarded and an accident 
happens, it will be incumbent on the driver who has gone to the 
wrong side to prove an emergency justifying his doing so. 

These references to legal matters leads us to say that we read 
with interest the article in the December number of TRANSFER 
and StoraGE on the new Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
Readers may wish to know how the corresponding British 
statute which has been now nearly 20 years in operation, has 
worked in practice; and we may describe that in a special 


article. 
Dona.Lp MACKAY. 


190 West George Street, 
Glasgow, Scotland, January 1916. 


W orkmen’s Compensation Law 


What they are doing to this is a-plenty. As it stood, no com- 
pensation was paid unless employee was absent 14 days— 
this to be reduced to 7 days. Medical, surgical, or other at- 
tendance or treatment, nurse and hospital service, medicines, 
crutches and apparatus as may be required or requested by the 
employee, during 120 days, instead of 60 days. And the em- 
ployee is permitted to name his own doctor. 

A satire on the enforcement of this law as a whole is a bill 
which provides that no contract for public work shall be executed 
by the successful bidder ‘‘unless and until’? he has secured com- 
pensation for the benefit of his employees; and if not already 
secured and not secured in the time allowed, he forfeits the 
deposit accompanying his bid. 

Why in misery is a successful or unsuccessful bidder on con- 
tract for public work, or any other employer in this State, 
without compensation insurance? This law went into effect 


in 1913.—Moving. 
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Furniture Costs Are Rising 


“Everything that enters into the construction of furniture is 
costing more these days—wood, glass, labor; also things that go 
into 1ts packing; lumber, excelsior, twine, nails, etc. Advances are 
already made to the retail trade, but we have protected our 
customer against them for this sale. From all appearances those 
advances will continue throughout the year at least.” 

The above extract from an advertisement of John Wana- 
maker’s seems to indicate that everybody realizes the high 
cost of packing except some van owners. In addition to ma- 
terials, the cost of labor, operating costs, etc., have also gone 
up; in fact, everything has gone up but the van owner’s price. 
What’s the answer?!—The Van Owner. 


Wear Seems Over for Horses 


Reports from the horse-raising sections of the country are to 
the effect that the representatives of the Allies have ceased buy- 
ing and that prices are declining. ‘Two sources of satisfaction 
are found in these facts—what threatened to become a real and 
serious scarcity of the animals has been averted and the thought 
of the sufferings that war inflicts upon them loses something 
of the pain it has for not a few as the United States ceases to 
provide this particular form of cannon food. 

That the demand from Europe for horses has almost stopped 
shows how slight are the present movements of the main armies 
and to what an increasing degree new and better means for doing 
the transportation now required have been adopted on both 
sides. At the beginning of the war much was said about cavalry 
in general and Uhlans in particular, but for months past little 
has been heard about the former and nothing at all about the 
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latter. The soldier on horseback seems to be pretty well out of 
date. 

As for the sufferings of horses in war, they endure only what 
the men do, and if it be pleaded by the sentimentalists that they 
die in a quarrel not their own, some would say, not without all 
excuse, much the same thing for most of the contending troops.— 


New York Times. 


Wer Horse Price Lower 


Records of exports show that more than 500,000 horses, 
valued at $125,000,000, have been shipped to Europe since the 
beginning of the war. A compilation made by the Foreign 
Trade Department of the National City Bank of New York City 
states that in the last 5 months of 1914, 50,000 were shipped and 
in I9I5 approximately 440,000. Prices have tended to decline. 
Against an average price of $240 per head in 1914, they were 
selling at $207 last November, the last month in which reports 
from all parts of the country were received. 

The complete figures on South-American trade show a total of 
imports and exports in 1915 greater than in any preceding year. 
Imports into the United States amounted to $322,000,000 and 
exports aggregated $145,000,000. ‘The total trade of $467,000,- 
000 was $125,000,000 greater than in 1913, the previous high 
record year. 


Action Taken on Railway Measures 


The Executive Committee of the New York Merchant’s 
Association, at its last meeting, considered a report made to it by 
the Transportation Committee, of which William B. Dudley is 
chairman. 

The report of the Committee, with the action taken by the 
Executive Committee upon its various recommendations, was as 
follows: 

““t—S. 580. ‘To require common carriers to transport prop- 
erty without unreasonable delay, to tranport livestock at a 
rate of not less than twenty miles per hour, and to extend author- 
ity to the Interstate Commerce Commission to make award of 
damages. 

‘The committee recommends that the bill be disapproved 
in its entirety. By unanimous action this recommendation was 
adopted. 

Statute of Limitations 


“2—H. R. 201. Proposes to make uniform the statute of 
limitations for the beginning of proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

‘This is a measure which has been sought by the shipping in- 
terests for some time, in order to fix a bar against long-deferred 
collection of undercharges. 

“The Transportation Committee recommends that this bill 
be approved by the association. By unanimous action, the recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

“4—H.R. 545. ‘To require the common carriers to collect 
published rates at the time the shipment moves, or within 90 
days after the shipment is delivered to the consignee, and to 
provide that every extension of credit to a shipper by a carrier 
beyond said period of go days is unlawful. 

‘The bill further contains a provision in respect to mistakes 
and the correction thereof through the medium of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“The Transportation Committee recommends that the prin- 
ciple of the bill, in so far as the extension of credit is prohibited 
beyond a period of go days, be approved, but that action in 
reference to the correction of errors be deferred until the legis- 
lative program in this respect has assumed a more definite shape. 

“By unanimous action, the recommendation of the committee 
was adopted.”’ 
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Protecting Clothes Against Moths: 
Remedies 


ARMERS Bulletin No. 659. published by the Department of 

Agriculture, contains a study of ‘“The True Clothes Moths,”’ 
by C. L. Marlatt, Entomologist and Acting Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology, together with a discussion of the remedies and 
best methods of protection against the ravages of the moths. 
While the conclusion is that the best method of protection is 
cold storage, for the benefit of those who may have to care for 
furs, woolens, etc., where cold storage is not available we quote 
the entire discussion as to remedies: 

“There is no easy method of preventing the damage done 
by clothes moths, and to maintain the integrity of woolens or 
other materials which they are likely to attack demands con- 
stant vigilance, with frequent inspection and treatment. In gen- 
eral, they are likely to affect injuriously only articles which are 
put away and left undisturbed for some little time. Articles in 
daily or weekly use, and apartments frequently aired and swept, 
or used as living rooms, are not apt to be seriously affected. 
Carpets under these conditions are rarely attacked, except some- 
times around the borders, where the insects are not so much dis- 
turbed by walking and sweeping. Agitation, such as beating, 
shaking, or brushing, and exposure to air and sunlight, are old 
remedies and still among the best at command. 


Value of Repellents 


Various repellents, such as tobacco, camphor, naphthaline cones 
or balls, and cedar chips or sprigs, have a certain value if the 
garments are not already stocked with eggs or larvae. The odors 
of these repellents are so disagreeable to the parent moths that 
they are not likely to come to deposit their eggs as long as the 
odor is strong. As the odor weakens the protection decreases, 
and if the eggs or larvae are already present, these odors have no 
effect on their development; while if the moths are inclosed with 
the stored material to be protected by these repellents, so that 
they can not escape, they will of necessity deposit their eggs, and 
the destructive work of the larvae will be little, if at all, restricted. 

After woolens have been given a vigorous and thorough treat- 
ment and aired and exposed to sunlight, however, it is of some 
advantage in packing them away to inclose with them any of 
the repellents mentioned. Cedar chests and wardrobes are of 
value in proportion to the freedom of the material from intesta- 
tion when stored away; but, as the odor of the wood is largely 
lost with age, in the course of a few years the protection greatly 
decreases. Furs and such garments may also be stored in boxes 
or trunks which have been lined with heavy tar paper used in 
buildings. New papering should be given to such receptacles 
every year or two. Similarly, the tarred paper moth bags ob- 
tainable at dry goods houses are of some value; always, how- 
ever, the materials should first be subjected to the treatment 
outlined above. 


Monthly Examinations During Summer 


To protect carpets, clothes, and cloth-covered furniture, 
furs, etc., these should be thoroughly beaten, shaken, brushed, 
and exposed as long as practicable to the sunlight in early spring, 
either in April, May or June, depending on the latitude. The 
brushing of garments is a very important consideration, to re- 
move the eggs or young larvae which might escape notice. Such 
material can then be hung away in clothes closets which have 
been thoroughly cleaned, and, if necessary, sprayed with benzine 
about the cracks of the floor and the baseboards. If no other 
protection be given, the garments should be examined at least 
once a month during summer, brushed and, if necessary, ex- 
posed to the sunlight. 


It would be more convenient, however, to inclose or wrap up 
such material as to prevent the access of moths to it, after it has 
once been thoroughly treated and aired. This can be easily 
effected in the case of clothing and furs by wrapping tightly in 
stout paper or inclosing in well-made bags of cotton or linen 
cloth or strong paper. Dr. L. O. Howard has adopted a plan 
which is inexpensive, and which he has found eminently satis- 
factory. For a small sum he secures a number of the large 
pasteboard boxes, such as tai'ors use, and in these packs away all 
winter clothing, gumming a strip of wrapping paper around the 
edge, so as to seal up the box completely and leave no cracks. 
These boxes, with care, will last many years. With thorough 
preliminary treatment it will not be necessary to use the tar- 
impregnated paper sacks sold as moth protectors, which may be 
objectionable on account of the odor. 


Care of Furniture and Carriages 


In the case of furniture or carriages, covered or lined with 
woolen cloth, stored or left unused for the summer, examina- 
tion and thorough brushing should be given at least monthly. 
Spraying monthly with benzine or naphtha or sponging with 
dilute corrosive sublimate has been recommended, but due 
regard should be given to the inflammability of these sprays 
and to the poisonous nature of the corrosive sublimate. 

The method of protection adopted by one of the leading fur- 
riers of Washington, D. C., who also has a large business and 
experience in storing costly furs, etc., is practically the course 
already outlined. Furs when received are first most thoroughly 
and vigorously beaten with small sticks, to dislodge all loosened 
hair and the larvae or moths. They are then gone over care- 
fully with a steel comb and packed away in large boxes lined 
with heavy tar roofing paper, or in closets similarly lined with this 
paper. An examination is made every 2 to 4 weeks, and if 
necessary at any time, any garment requiring it is rebeaten and 
combed. During many years of experience in this climate, 
which is especially favorable to moth damage, this merchant 
has prevented any serious injury from moths. The best method 
of protection, and the one now commonly adopted by dealers 
in carpets, furs, etc., is cold storage. In all large towns anyone 
can avail himself of this means by patronizing storage com- 
panies and safety will be guaranteed. 


Most Economical Degree of Cold 


The most economical degree of cold to be used as a protec- 
tion from clothes moths and allied insects destructive to woolens 
and furs has been definitely determined by the careful experi- 
ments carried out at the instance of Doctor Howard by Albert 
M. Read, manager of a large storage warehouse company in 
Washington, D.C. These experiments demonstrated that a tem- 
perature maintained at 40° F. renders the larval or other stages 
of these insects dormant and is thoroughly effective. The 
larvae, however, are able to stand a steady temperature as low 
as 18° F. without apparently experiencing any ill results. Mr. 
Read’s experiments have extended over 2 years, and his later 
results as reported are very interesting. They have demon- 
strated that while a temperature kept uniformly at 18° F. 
will not destroy the larvae of Tineola biselliella or of the black 
carpet beetle, ‘an alternation of a low temperature with a 
comparatively high one invariably results in the death of the 
larvae of these two insects. For example, if larvae of either 
which have been kept at a temperature of 18° F., are removed 
to a temperature of 40° F. to 50° F., they will become slightly 
active, and when returned to the lower temperature and kept 
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there for a little time, will not revive upon a retransfer to the 
warmer temperature.’ 

It is recommended, therefore, that storage companies sub- 
mit goods to two or three changes of temperature as noted 
before placing them permanently in an apartment kept at a tem- 
perature of from 40° F. to 42° F. The maintenance of a tem- 
perature lower than the last indicated is needless and a waste- 
ful expense. Where the cost of cold storage is not an item 
to be seriously considered, the adoption of this method for pro- 
tection of goods during the hot months is strongly recommended.” 
— Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s Association. 


Bureau Helps Clear Freight 
Congestion 


As a young freight trafic representative of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in New York City was traveling in the Middle West, 
and his train was standing at a station, a telegram was handed to 
him directing him to report as quickly as possible to New York 
prepared to take up important special work. 

Upon his arrival he was informed that the freight situtaion 
was getting beyond control, that yards and piers were nearly 
filled with goods which the consignee appeared unable to remove, 
and that a complete railroad blockade of the port of New York 
City was imminent. Shippers, he was told, were sending freight 
to New York much faster than the available vessel lines would 
take it away. 

After this brief sketch of the facts, he was told that what he 
had been summoned for was to take charge of a special bureau to 
be formed to co-operate with shippers and consignees of freight, 
with a view of helping them to secure their freight as soon as pos- 
sible, and preventing the situation from getting completely out 
of hand. He was further told that he could pick his own men 
and have as many as he wanted. He took off his coat, figura- 
tively and literally, went to work and organized over night a 
special freight trafhc bureau which as yet has no name, but 
which is rendering an invaluable service to the company and its 
patrons and is likely to be made permanent. 


Twenty-six Men Employed 


Starting with a half dozen men, the bureau now has twenty- 
six. They sit all day at an immense round table in a room in 
the Pennsylvania Station in New York City and keep ten tele- 
phone lines busy. ‘They answer questions, locate, and “order 
in’ cars, give information to and make arrangements with ship- 
pers, consignees, steamship agents, and the representatives of 
the many foreign Governments for which a very large propor- 
tion of the congested export freight is destined. The work is 
done under the supervision of the division freight agent at New 
York City. The special bureau serves a number of purposes. 
In the first place it acts as a clearing house for all inquiries and 
requests from patrons of the railroad concerning freight in 
transit. Itisthe duty of the bureau tosee that all such matters are 
handled in a systematic way and with dispatch, to avoid both 
duplication of work and possible neglect of any inquiry. 

In the broader view, the bureau is the nerve centre for handling 
the freight situation in New York City. There are in this 
situation three principal elements: (1) The interests of those who 
own or receive the freight, (2) the necessities of the general 
public, (3) the operating forces and facilities of the railroad. It 
is the duty of the bureau to apply a “rule of reason”’ as between 
them. It must see that the genuine emergencies of shippers are 
met in an adequate way, yet with even-handed fairness to all. 
It must protect the general public by facilitating the movement 
of food supplies and actual necessities, co-operate with the 
operating forces of the railroad, to guard them from being over- 
whelmed with impossible tasks. 

That the special bureau has succeeded well in its purpose is 
evident from the fact that it has been possible to modify con- 
siderably the restrictions on freight shipments to New York City 
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which the railroad was obliged to put into effect toward the close 
of 1915. It was only necessary to maintain this most stringent 
form of embargo for a few days. As fast as the congestion of 
various commodities was measurably eased, the restrictions as to 
those classes of freight were relaxed. Since the opening of 1916 
the congestion of cars in the New York district, and of those 
held at outside points awaiting movement there, has been re- 
duced. 

Of most valuable assistance has been the work of the special 
bureau in inducing shippers to refrain from sending their freight 
to New York City without having first made proper arrangements 
to care for it on arrival. Much good has also been accomplished 
by prevailing on consignees of freight to make greater efforts 
toward effecting its removal from the railroad yards, where 
much of it had been lying for weeks and months. 


Shipments Released to Valuation of $10 
Per Hundred Pounds 


MINNESOTA:—‘“It is not entirely clear in our minds just 
what is meant, under existing laws, by shipping goods released 
to a valuation of $10 per hundred pounds. It has been our belief 
that railroads were primarily insurers of goods they handled, 
with some exceptions, but that they were allowed by law to limit 
their liability to a certain reasonable amount on condition that 
they gave the shipper a lower freight rate, and when the shipper 
limited their liability by signing a release it was to get a lower 
freight rate and not to appraise the shipment. 

‘Some intimation has come to us that under the Cummins, 
or some other law, a shipper in giving a released valuation 
affirms that the goods are not worth more than the amount 
stated and that if they are actually worth more he incurs a 
penalty. We should like to know wherein our forwarding order 
is weak and also wherein our idea of the legal effect of releasing 
shipments is wrong, if at all.”’ B. M. M. 

Copy of the shipping order taken by our member from the 
owner, and which specifies among other things, ““You may re- 
lease this shipment to a declared valuation of $10 per hundred- 
weight”? accompanies the inquiry. 

The papers were submitted to Albert M. Read who, after 
referring to mention of this matter in Bulletins of April, June 
and October of 1915, states: 

“The Cummins Law, as you will remember, was designed 
to restrain railroads from limiting their common carrier liability 
by resort to methods then in use, and has resulted in exactly the 
same limitations by another method, under which the railroad 
companies are much better protected. Under it, if the shipper 
desires the lower rate, he has to make a written statement that 
his property is not worth over $10 per hundred pounds and the 
law fixes the responsibility of the railroad by that statement of 
value. Inasmuch as all warehousemen, under this law, have 
to obtain valuation from the owner of the goods, it strikes me 
that the warehouseman need not concern himself whether this 
valuation is a correct and full one or not. 

“Tt is in principle a valuation made for railroad rate, and no one 
is interested in its truth other than the owner of the goods. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is only interested in 
the matter so far as it is required to see that nodiscriminatory 
rates shall be made and this applying to all shippers is not in 
any way discriminatory. The railroad company is not in- 
terested in it because of the fact that when they fix the rate 
they know the value to which they will be held in case of loss; 
and the warehouseman is not interested in it because of the fact 
that he obtains from the shipper the valuation of the goods be- 
fore he states it in the bill of lading. It would appear, therefore, 
that the warehouseman could rest content with the law and the 
action of the railroad under it as it stands, as nobody can dis- 
turb him under it unless he makes the statement of value with- 
out authority from the owner, who employs him as shipping 
agent.’’—Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s Association. 
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Baltimore Associations Annual Meeting 
and Dinner 


The following was reported for TRANSFER and STorRAGE by 
Charles S. Milbauer of the New York Office of the Trans-Continental 
Freight Co.: 


HE fifth annual meeting of the Baltimore Furniture Ware- 

housemen’s Association was held at the offices of the 
Security Storage & Trust Co. at 3 p.m. on February 9, 1916. 
Those present were: George D. Magruder, of the Graham 
Storage Warehouse Co., Charles H. and Charles F. Kauffman 
of the Kauffman Fireproof Storage Warehouses, Thomas H. 
Vickery and FE. R. Bachman of the Baltimore Storage & Moving 
Co. and C. J. Hamilton and William E. Gettier of the Security 
Storage & Trust Co. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Magruder, presi- 
dent of the association, and after the general routine business, 
the following were elected as a board of directors to serve for 
the ensuing 12 months: George D. Magruder, Charles H. 
Kauffman, Thomas H. Vicker and C. J. Hamilton. The 
following officers were re-elected: George D. Magruder, presi- 
dent; Charles H. Kauffman, vice-president, and C. J. Hamilton, 
vice-president and secretary. 


Secretary Has Interesting Report 


C. J. Hamilton, in his annual report, made the following 
interesting remarks: 

“It hardly seems but yesterday when you were requested to 
meet in this very same room to consider the advisability of form- 
ing an association for the benefit of the furniture warehousemen 
of Baltimore. The object of this proposed association was to 
promote friendly feeling and confidence among those engaged 
in the warehousing, hauling and packing of household goods, 
that various aids and advice might thereby be secured, and the 
best interests of the storage industry in Baltimore advanced in 
every way, with the hopes of conducting our business in so just 
and impartial a manner as to be worthy of the full confidence 
of the public, whom we daily strive to serve, and to whom, in 
reality, we practically owe our very existence, and last, but not 
least, to foster and encourage that coveted co-operation which 
entitles us to the confidence of each other. 

‘This association was formed and with the untiring efforts 
of each and every member has now reached the fifth milestone. 

“In spite of the many trials and tribulations we have endured 
during this period, we have held together and with all have 
apparently been successful as an association for a period of 5 
years. This has not been accomplished, however, without 
traversing the many rough roads and troubled waters that we 
encounter in our every-day life. We have had many obstacles 
placed in our path, some of which I am sure you will agree with 
me could not have been overcome without the co-operation 
and effort of each and everyone of you. 


A Remarkable Year Just Closed 


“But we must not and cannot stop at this milestone, lest we 
forget the many new and strange conditions that daily arise 
and confront us in our business. Isn’t it, therefore, true that 
we have just cast aside that cloak that has heretofore concelaed 
from us the fruits of co-operation and opened up our field of 
work and endeavor where we may accomplish that which 
makes our daily effort worth the while? 

“We are told that December 31, 1915, marked the close of 
one of the most remarkable years it has been the fortune of this 
country to experience; even were the data available, space would 
forbid dilation upon the wonderful changes that have taken 
place during the last year. 


‘Even though there have been profits of unknown proportions 
realized in some lines of business during the past year, the ware- 
houseman has seen little or no difference, and in many instances 
has realized less return from his investment. Must we, there- 
fore, be content to find ourselves from year to year at the lever 
helping to turn the wheels of progress, without forging ahead? 
Must we end each year with the feeling that nothing has been 
accomplished? On the other hand, do we ever stop and think, 
what would be the result had we conducted our business in 
the shiftless and unscruplous manner which is so often the 
result of the lack of co-operation? Isn’t our association, there 
fore, of some help to us? 


Association Has Accomplished Much 


“I would like to be able to put before you in an exhaustive 
manner the accomplishments of our association during the 
past 5 years, and [ am sure this would make interesting data, 
but whatever we have done has only been through the zealous 
and painstaking efforts of each and every member and we 
should each feel indebted to the other for the results we have 
obtained. 

“T want to use this opportunity to express to each of you, my 
sincere appreciation for the courtesies and co-operation extended 
me during the past, in my efforts to serve you as your secretary, 
and in closing I want to say that my association with you has 
been one of my pleasant recollections. I might further add that 
my services are at your command always and that you are free 
to call on me for whatever assistance I might be able to render 
you from time to time.” 


Dinner at Hotel Rennert 


The meeting then adjourned until 7 p.m. to meet at the 
Hotel Rennert for dinner. In addition to those enumerated as 
being present at the association’s meeting in the afternoon, there 
were present at the dinner Robert M. Herzog of the Baltimore 
Storage Warehouse Co., Martin Fredericks of the Kauffman 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses, C. A. Aspinwall and W. K. 
Ravensburg of the Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C., 
and Charles Milbauer, manager for the New York office of the 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., and George E. Neff of the same 
company, as well as all of the transportation agents of all the 
railroad lines in Baltimore. 

Following the dinner, a short address was made by Mr. 
Aspinwall on the benefits derived by an association such as the 
Baltimore organization, and “get together’ meetings such as 
this. Charles Kauffman spoke of the general conditions exist- 
ing in Baltimore and showed the improvement brought about 
by the good work and fellowship that existed between that 
warehousemen’s association and the transportation interests of 
Baltimore. At the conclusion of the speaker’s remarks, C. J. 
Hamilton, secretary of the association, commented upon the 
good work and continued success of the organization, giving 
in detail its organization from the inception. 

Messrs. Milbauer and Neff gave their illustrated stere- 
opticion lecture “Moving the World Over,” which has been 
exhibited before the various warehousemen’s societies on 
several occasions and which was very much appreciated by the 
Baltimore organization. 

Afterwards, those present joined in singing various songs, 
until in the wee sma’ hours of the morning and amid the strains 
of “Auld Lang Syne” the most successful dinner of the Balti- 
more Furniture Warehousemen’s Association came to an end. 











HE weakest link in the freight transportation service af- 
forded New York City by the railroads lies in inadequate 
lighterage and pier facilities, in the view of domestic shippers and 
exporters. While congestion at this port is chiefly confined to 
export trade, constituting about twenty per cent of the total 
freight traffic, it is the opinion of shippers that no difficulties 
other than that caused by a shortage in vessels would have been 
felt if the roads had developed their terminals and lighterage as 
the needs of the port demanded. 

Shippers recognize that the peculiar geographical situation on 
Manhattan prevents the construction of terminals as convenient 
as in many inland cities, such as Chicago and St. Louis. But 
they maintain that the carriers could have avoided the necessity 
for the present blockade and serious hindrance to exporters in 
extending foreign commerce through New York City. 

In the hearings before Special Examiner Burnside of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last March on proposed lighterage 
charges shippers outlined the weaknesses which have become 
apparent this winter. 


No Change in 25 Years 


At that hearing James C. Lincoln, manager of the traffic 
bureau of the Merchants’ Association, said that there has been 
‘no material change in the terminal facilities on Manhattan 
Island in 25 years.” 

In an interview with a representative of The Journal of Com- 
merce, Mr. Lincoln said that recently the railroads have begun 
a few extensions, including plans for a double-deck pier. He 
said further, that only a radical and far-seeing policy can sub- 
stantially change the transportation problem in this city. 

Going more into detail as to his ideas for a monopoly of rail- 
way terminal distributién on Manhattan, Mr. Lincoln said this 
could be effected through the medium of the New York Central 
Railroad, a company controlled by the trunk lines, or under the 
control of the city. Of the three he expressed the opinion that 
the matter could be handled best by the New York Central, 
which has tracks running down the island to Sixty-second street. 

A comprehensive system of car distribution by the New York 
Central, by means of shifting tracks into buildings, said Mr. 
Lincoln, would prevent obstruction of the streets, and would 
at the same time force the other roads through competition to 
increase their terminal advantages on the island. 

It is understood that the New York Central has been ready 
to increase its advantages, but that city administrations and 
party politics have effectually prevented action. 

Speaking of the inadequacy of existing terminals, Mr. Lincoln 
said that an enormous tonnage of freight is handled through 
the waterfront pier stations on the two shores of the borough, 
but that these are located at isolated points and are unconnected 
bv rail. As a substitute for rail service the roads have been 
conveying freight here for years by lighters. 


Physical Drawbacks in Situation 


It was pointed out that by reason of the competitive factors 
offered by the rail lines of the New York Central, running along 
the North River waterfront, the various railroad pier stations 
have been “bunched.” The inability of the rail carriers to serve 
directly the industries of this city, was the statement, has forced 
the concentration of business through the terminals at the rail- 
road piers, a condition dissimilar from those prevailing at other 
cities of lesser commercial importance, where team tracks and 
private tracks make it possible for the merchants to take ship- 
ments directly off the cars. 

That team track arrangements cannot be increased on Man- 
hattan is probable, said Mr. Lincoln, and the only alternative 


Shippers Urge Larger Piers 





is to shift cars into buildings or to provide double deck piers. 
Most of the available waterfront on the North River is already 
occupied, he said. The piers extend outward as far as allowed 
by the regulations of the War Department, and their width can 
not be increased because of the room necessary for ships. But 
the Manhattan piers are one-floor affairs, he said, and can readily 
be made double-deckers in the same way that the office build- 
ings are solving the congestion problem. 


Compare New York and Chicago 


Analyzing the terminal facilities offered by the railroads 
of Chicago, Mr. Lincoln said that within the so-called “inner 
zone’ of that city the Pennsylvania Railroad has seven sta- 
tions with team tracks as well as many freight depots, where 
less-than-carload freight is handled. In the Borough of Man- 
hattan the Pennsylvania has only one team track, he said. 

In St. Louis, was the further statement, the Iron Mountain 
Railroad, a branch of the Missouri Pacific, maintains a number 
of team tracks, and the Terminal Railroad Association, which 
operates a system of private rail lines, serves every section of 
the community directly off its track lines and private industries 
are located along those routes. 

Conditions as to terminal facilities in Chicago and St. Louis, 
Mr. Lincoln said, are similar in many respects to those in Omaha, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Buffalo and others. He noted that 
the New York Central makes use of switching arrangements 
to serve more than two hundred companies up-State through 
private sidings, though this is done only on carload freight. 


Mr. Lincoln yesterday showed a chart giving a list of the pier 
stations of rail lines serving this city without track connections; 
a list of prohibited articles which the carriers will not handle 
or are prevented from handling by city ordinances; a list of the 
terminal stations maintained by the various trunk line roads 
entering the city having team track facilities, and a list of the 
“contract stations,” joint terminal facilities owned or operated 
by other than the carriers, such as the Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal, New York Dock, Jay Street Terminal and the Bush 
Terminal in South Brooklyn. He said that his idea as to a 
monopoly of Manhattan track distribution by the New York 
Central would require development in many ways similar to 
the arrangement of the Bush Terminals. 


Facilities Concentrated on Manhattan 


“The facilities afforded to the shippers and receivers of 
Manhattan are confined very largely to the North River side 
of Manhattan Island,” said Mr. Lincoln. ‘““The fact that those 
facilities are so located is due probably to several causes, but one 
of the main reasons was the favorable location of the New York 
Central, with its rail terminals, and the competition which arose 
in the matter of deliveries as between those which could be offered 
by the New York Central and those which would have to be 
afforded by the lines whose rail terminals were on the Jersey 
shore. 

“That competition is a controlling factor in the location 
of facilities is evidenced by the facilities furnished on the Harlem 
River and in Brooklyn. The New York Central Railroad, in 
turn, probably on competitive grounds, and to meet the re- 
quirements of commerce, had to extend its facilities in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn through the medium of pier deliveries, 
as they could not extend their rail facilities.” 

Mr. Lincoln directed attention to the fact that the “ample 
and excellent facilities afforded at Brooklyn and Long Island 
are largely through the medium of contract stations and the 
reward of private investments.” 
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In relation to the responsibility of the roads in establishing 
adequate terminals, attention was called to a statement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: “The plea of the railroads 
that they cannot acquire facilities at New York does not justify 
the imposition of undue burdens upon shippers and receivers. 
It is the business of the carriers to provide adequate terminal 
facilities.” 


A comparison of the team track facilities of Manhattan and 
the Bronx with those of Brooklyn, said Mr. Lincoln, shows the 
inadequacy of the service on this island and demonstrates the 
necessity of improving the terminals in the other directions 
suggested. He said that the total team track capacity of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx amounted to 1,216 cars, while that of 
Brooklyn was 3,925 cars. For the purposes of comparison 
Manhattan and the Bronx were divided into inner and outer 
zones, the inner zone representing the district south of Seventy- 
second street, and the outer zone representing the Harlem 
and Bronx districts. A table showing the team track capacity 
of each road follows: 


TEAM TRACK CAPACITY IN GREATER NEw YORK 


In Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs 


Company— Team Track Capacity. 
i ie I 6640s ade eee eeslediasaed Outer zone 227 cars 
rrr ee Inner zone 226 cars 
EN ccics bea aves cneenerawernen Outer zone ... cars 
, Ee aE En enimenmantad Inner zone 78 cars 
Sy Os i ie we up ek whee eews Outer zone ... cars 
ee eee eT ere Inner zone 78 cars 
NN GS wv edksdenecsscadenneees Outer zone ... cars 
TR ks co ee oa cence eeewen Inner zone 51 cars 
eS eS reer re Outer zone ... cars 
ey te ME Be Bok scree vuceenawanes Inner zone 70 cars 
i I A ies as deen acti deed Mae Outer zone ... cars 
PE ced tvicseeedanwedeneenns Inner zone ... cars 
+ 6b waldo eta aNaeeeeusen mel Outer zone ... cars 
DG titties toeed Weeden eneereedee Inner zone 85 cars 
EEE ER ne Outer zone 35 cars 
I mee ea NS ee Inner zone 81 cars 
DL. i ce'ee ose chwheiseweueees Outer zone ... cars 
NS 6 i acne wnuanninnewemed il Inner zone 160 cars 
a eee Outer zone 125 cars 
Se PND Gi ook ssc eeceeseeveeas Inner zone ... cars 

In BROOKLYN 
ee ee IS i bia o 0s ose veddeeeereawneces O cars 
i at a i tales ee ee © cars 
& e © | ft errr rrr O cars 
PS ok scene eee weneeekee wees O cars 
RE eee O cars 
ee cv denen endsxecaenpuaeeunes 240 cars 
I i oie oa ate cite eg acne eda e Nee O cars 
as by nice eee Mie wes O cars 
CT Te Terr Tee 65 cars 
is I i ek ad a wae eee 1,000 cars 
i rs PE GG, 6c0kcedeneneNeneee ean 250 cars 
Se cc wun tdenweeeeeeeeeneies 370 cars 
as ened ein he een Saale 2,000 cars 


Total team track capacity in Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs: 
Outer zone 457 cars 
Inner zone 759 cars 





1,216 cars 
Total team track capacity in Brooklyn 3,925 cars 


5,141 cars 
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The Gasoline Situation 


If it be true that the present high price of gasoline is due to 
the inordinate demand, and that there will not be much relief 
at the close of the war, there still are several avenues toward 
lower fuel for the motorist. 

These are: The use of heavier distillates of petroleum 
approaching kerosene. An entirely acceptable kerosene car- 
buretor. General use of the cracking processes of refining 
whereby gasoline is made from kerosene and other less valuable 
petroleum oils. Benzol may be considered as a substitute for 
gasoline. 

These means of relief are contained in the letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior to the United States Senate in answer 
to a resolution asking for an inquiry into the production, con- 
sumption and price of gasoline. 

A representative of Motor Print in Washington has found that 
the Department of Justice sidetracked a study of the gasoline 
question and passed it along to the Federal Trade Commission 
which is now engaged in some kind of an investigation. In 
addition to this, Representative Dowell of Iowa has introduced 
a resolution in Congress calling for an inquiry into the increasing 
cost of gasoline by a Congressional committee. 


Increased Profits to Refiner 


George White, an oil producer and former member of Congress 
from Ohio, believes that increased profits to the refiner has some- 
thing to do with the present gasoline prices, though probably 
less than the consuming public generally supposes. 

In the figures given by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Senate it was said that the production of gasoline has increased 
from 6,680,000 barrels in 1899 to 12,900,000 barrels in 1909; 
34,915,000 in 1914 and 41,600,000 in 1915. Most of this gaso- 
line is consumed in the United States, the export rate being as 
follows: 297,000 barrels in 1899; 1,640,000 barrels in 1909; 
5,000,000 barrels in 1914, and 6,500,000 barrels in 1915. 

In answer to the question, “‘What fields, and to what extent, 
are being exhausted?” the Interior Department gave this per- 
centage of exhaustion of the important fields: Appalachian, 74 
per cent; Lima-Indiana, 93 per cent; Illinois, 60 per cent; Mid- 
Continent, 50; North Texas, 41; Northwest Louisiana, 47; 
Gulf Coast, 79; Colorado, 79; Wyoming, 5; California, 34. 

Quoting further from the Interior Department report: 

‘Adjacent to or near many of the productive areas already 
discovered in the major oil fields of the United States there are 
additional areas which are to be regarded as prospective oil 
territory, because they include geological formations that else- 
where carry oil, and because they either possess known or in- 
ferred geologic structures favorable to oil accumulation or dis- 
close surface indications of oil. Other regions more remote, 
but also presenting favorable geologic conditions so far as they can 
be observed at the surface, must likewise be counted, though in 
many cases with less confidence, among the probable or possible 
oil fields of the future. 


Untapped Fields Available 


In addition to the major fields, the Territory of Alaska and 
the States of Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, Michigan, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Nebraska, Missouri, Washington, and Mississippi 
contain areas of potential oil production which may add 
75,000,000 barrels. 

The possibilities of finding oil in Oregon, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and in the costal regions of the Middle and South 
Atlantic States, which have not been included in the above 
estimates, should not be overlooked.” 

Conclusions of the Secretary’ of the Interior, in answer to 
the question, “What cause, if any, can be given for the sudden, 
extraordinary rise in the retail price of gasoline?” follow: 
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(a) Increased consumption of gasoline within the United 
States. Various trade journals estimate that the consumption 
of gasoline in the United States during 1915 was 25 per cent 
greater than in 1914, and that there will be a like increase in 1916. 

(b) Increase in exports. 

(c) The depletion of gasoline stocks due to increased domestic 
and export demands. On January 1, 1915, refiners had stocks 
of gasoline in storage amounting to at least 2,000,000 barrels. 
Inquiry today indicates that there is little gasoline in storage. 

(dq) Decreased production of crude containing a large per- 
centage of gasoline, as in the Cushing pool of Oklahoma, the daily 
production of which declined from more than 300,000 barrels 
in April, 1915, to less than 100,000 barrels in January, 1916. 
The decline of the Cushing pool was partially compensated for 
by an increased production of crude from other pools, the gaso- 
line content of which production, however, was from 5 to 7 per 
cent less than that of the Cushing crude. 

(¢) Increase in the price of crude oil. 

(f) Financial influences. The recent rapid increases in the 
prices of crude oil and gasoline have been accompanied by rapid 
increases in the market quotations of oil company shares. The 
market values of the capital stocks of thirty-eight corporations, 
of which thirty-five are in the Standard Oil group and three are 
typical large independent companies, have increased remarkably 
in the last 6 months. 

The extent to which the rapid and extraordinary rise in the 
price of gasoline can be traced to causes related to supply and 
demand has been indicated above. A conclusion justified by a 
review of the year’s record in the oil industry is that the selling 
price of gasoline is fairly responsive to the supply and demand 
for gasoline, but is less directly related to the actual supply of 
crude oil. Attention has also been directed to the possibility 
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of other contributing factors, with the result that the evidence 
at least suggests that increasing profits to the larger refining 
corporations have accompanied the upward trend of gasoline 
prices.—Motor Print. 


Increased Cost of Teaming Work 


A large majority of the team owners doing work for the city 
of Springfield, Mass., chiefly those driving dump carts, have 
signed a petition to Mayor Stacy requesting an increase of 75 
cents a team for their work. If granted this will mean an 
advance from $5.25 to $6 per day for team labor. 

A statement accompanying the petition follows: 

“For the past 2 years the price of team labor has remained 
stationary, although the price of feed and repairing has ad- 
vanced. Oats at the present time, are 65 cents per bushel, 
two years ago oats were 41 cents. Hay at the present is $33 
per ton, it having advanced 20 per cent in the last two years. 
Harness has advanced about Io per cent; wagon repairing has 
also advanced 10 per cent; horseshoeing has advanced 5 per 
cent; and labor has advanced 12 I-3 per cent. In fact, all grain 
and bedding necessary has advanced so as to make the present 
price of $5.25 a losing business venture to the undersigned. 

‘“‘We feel compelled at this time in order to provide the best 
results for our city to ask this increase of 75 cents per team. 
We trust that you will realize our position in the matter. We 
desire to render good service to the city, but at the present 
terms it is out of the question.” 





The New York Team Owners’ Association has elected R. L. 
Smith president, J. M. Goldberg vice-president and T. F. 
McCarthy secretary and treasurer, for the coming year. The 
association’s office is now located at 103 Chambers Street, 


New York City. 

















Gramm-Bernstein Trucks Add Profits 
To Transfer and Storage Business 


Get the facts. Records show Gramm-Bernstein Trucks actually save their purchase price from 
the expense of horse-drawn trucks for the same work in an average of nine months. You are 
wasting money if you use 
horses. Many of our trucks 
have carried loads 50,000 } 
miles with only ordinary 8.A. GRamM 
upkeep expense. et a 
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Paid For Themselves First Season 
Holgate, Ohio 


Two Gramm-Bernstein Trucks purchased last year quick- 
ly paid for themselves first season out of savings made 
over teams. Good as new. Come over and get an order 
for another 5-ton or two 3$-ton Gramm-Bernsteins. 
Westrick & Line, Contractors. 








Detroit Man No Longer Doubts 


Detroit, Mich, Dec. 22, 1915. 
Being a little doubtful at first about i 
buying outside trucks | want to inform 
you that I have changed my mind. 
Gramm-Bernstein trucks are unequalled 
in quality and workmanship. 

Joun F. Myers, Motor Cartage. 


Write for Catalog No. 14. 


These trucks are manu- 
factured exciusively by 


The Gramm-Bernstein 
Company - Lima, Ohio 
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News From Everywhere Briefly Told 


Globe Warehouse Co., Albany, N. Y., a ; 
ALBANY, N. Y. newly incorporated concern, has secured title CHICAGO, ILL. 


to the block bounded by Church, Dallius, 
Security Storage & Warehouse| Westerlo and South Lansing streets. The build-| Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


























Company ing on the site will be torn down and a large Retuend Tete on 
warehouse built; the area of the property is Household Goods, Automobiles and 
136 by 232 feet. Machinery 
Storage Buildings, Fireproof and Non-Fireproof; Murphy Transfer Co., St. Paul, Minn., is | General Offices, 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago- 
buildings to let with direct track connections, suit- preparing plans for the erection of a new build- | New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 


able for any purpose; local branches; manufacturing 


plants; teaming, tranefer and storage ing on Broadway between Tenth and Eleventh | 


streets. The new structure will be of reinforced | 





, Qcsmmpentenns eatin concrete with brick facing, four stories in height, Trans -Continental Freight Co. 
but designed to carry a total of twelve stories. | 
The lot is 52 by 150 feet. Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 


. : | dA biles. 
James G. Perkins, Mgr , P. O. Box 118 Cameron Transfer & Storage Co., Minneap- | ereatnaeaaaaatien 


olis, Minn., has removed from 708 Hennepin | Reduced Freight Rates to and from all princ!pal 


ATLANTA GA | avenue to 420 Second avenue, South. points west. 
9 ° 














| Monumental Storage & Carpet Cleaning | OFFICES 
_Co., Baltimore, Md., is building a new six-/} General Office: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. | story, fireproof warehouse on a lot adjoining Woolworth Building, New York 
(the present structure at 1110 Park avenue. Old Colony Building, Boston 
Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships |The new building will be equipped with a Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Household Goods Exclusively | sprinkler —, with ae in each wp? Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
-age room. ‘The floors will be of concrete an Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Office and Warehouse all room partitions of fireproof material. Pacific Building, San Francisco 
6-8 Madison Ave. |The first floor will be used as a packing room Alaska Building, Seattle 


| 'and will be equipped with conveyors to handle 
| packed goods, power saws and fireproof bins 
BOSTON, MASS. for the storage of packing material. The top CINCINNATI. OHIO 
| floor will be used for automobile storage and ’ 

" secs” ‘the four remaining floors for furniture. A 
WE MOVE EVERYTHING ‘dust and moth-proof room for the storage of 


, ‘ |portiers and tapestries will be one of the | ¢¢ 
R. S. Brine Transportation Co. aaa and the building will also contain a | STACEY FIRST + 
_fireproof vault. ‘The new structure will add | 
43 India Street 27,300 square feet of floor space, which with for 
the present building, will make one of the 


Trucking, F di d Riggin : 
ne Ee —_ largest structures in Baltimore devoted ex- STORAGE, HAULING, 


clusively to furniture storage. The building 
) BUFFALO, N. Y. will be ready about April 1. PACKING, SHIPPING 


Transfer and Storage acknowledges with 























. thanks a calendar from J. S. Marlatt of Fireproof and Non-Fireproof 
Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. | Joplin, Mo., and two desk pad _ calendars Buildings 

. from Charles S. Milbauer of the New York 

office of the Trans-Continental Freight Co. : 

; STORAGE, TRANSFER paarronige mehanay it | Service Guaranteed 

4 AND FORWARDING Blanks coming in for the 1916 edition of 

. Tue TRANSFER and StoraGe DrrectTory Correspondence Solicited 

§ bring out some interesting points. From the 

' Warehouse on New York Central Tracks question, “In What Year Was the Business yet: 





EKstablished?”’ there naturally develops,‘“What 
O J Glenn & Son and where is the oldest storage company in The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 
 - © the United States and how old is it?” The | 2333-39 Gilbert Ave. 
— ; , Goold Co., 75 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., seems 
Everything in the Line of Moving, to be the answer to this question. The Goold 
Carting, Packing, Storage Co. was established in 1813, by James Goold, 
ffice, 47 W. S Street the grandfather of the present owner, William 
— Buffalo “ged _ D. Goold. Storage has always been a part of CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 
; this company’s business, although at the very 
: ond storage of vehicles was the prineipalline,| Central Storage Company 
Niagara Carting Company The company has three warehouses at the STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 
present time, storing household goods, autos, 
, and vehicles and general merchandise. 
GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE C. W. Higgins, formerly with the Mer-| Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 
7 a chants & Manufacturer’s Warehouse & For- 
ransferring Car Loads a wane . we ag . 
warding Co., Galveston, Tex., has severed his 
connections with that organization, and with CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
an associate, has opened the Acme Transfer 
| CANTON, O. & Storage Co. at Waco, Tex. The new com- 


pany has electric trucks for city work and THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF 


gasoline vehicles for suburban hauling. 


Cummins Storage Company E. F. Harden and George Boswell, operat- STORAGE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 














223 Chamber of Commerce Special facilities for distributing car lots 

















310 East Ninth Street ing a general transfer business at Brea, Cal., 5700 EUCLID AVENUE 
under the firm name of Harden & Boswell, |5 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND have dissolved partnership, the business 15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS. 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY being continued by Mr. Harden. Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 








Unsurpassed. Facilities for Handling Pool Cars Ashland Transfer & Storage Co., Ashland, Cleveland, Ohio 








— 
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Ore., has purchased the building formerly | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO occupied by the Ashland Fruit & Produce | HARTF ORD, CONN. 


Association. | 


se Tyng Warehouse & Storage Co., Salt Lake | 

“The NEAL City, will commence operations within a few | The Bill Brothers Company 
; _months on a large terminal which will occupy | 

7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland,O. =the entire block of ten acres between Sixth | TRANSFER & STORAGE 


and Tight South streets. Several warehouse spel Facts for Moving Machinery, Saf, Fura 
Service Complete mining machines and si ; ilar me we will | ture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Pp g : mar mer 'with separate apartments for Household Goods and 


: - be built and part of the ground will be held 
Carload Consignments Solicited to be leased to small manufacturers. The com- wanna Siang Cer Contend Shipments 
'pany is at present constructing a fireproof. 
VE ae | warehouse at Third West and Seventh South | 
DEN R, CO streets at a cost of $150,000. The new terminal HELENA, MONT. 
'is adjacent to the Denver & Rio Grande rail- | 




















Modern Fireproof Buildings 


























THE WEICKER road tracks and a spur will be run in to tap | Benson. Caroenter & C 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE Co, “He terminal a iillabitdadl | , P oO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street | Co. aces Sivan, Cal, came is RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 
New Lh png ~§ at saan on Track ‘interest of his partner, "Edgar H. Gamble, | Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 
to ynkoop Street 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods seene tee aes - erg wed transfer HANDLING “POOL” CARS A SPECIALTY 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty St. Louis Transfer Co.. St. Louis. drivers | Trackage Facilities 








to the number of twenty-five, went on strike | 


for shorter hours and higher pay on February | HOUSTON, TEX 
° ? : 


11. On the following day they were ordered 











DES MOINES, IA. back to work by the officials of the Baggage | | 
at hc perp WESTHEIMER 
Merchants ranster Storage nies they returned toworkether men would WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
wansnovseaex ano onwanpens fa"eermonthraiereceny, mhenthcnew | STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 
oe Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 


re Union Station, Bush Terminal Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
'started work on the construction of a new 

pier to be located at the foot of Thirty-ninth 

street, Brooklyn. This is the company’s 

eighth pier, the last erected having been the | 

EL PASO, TEX. big double decker of fourteen acres under one | W. K. MORSE 

roof, the largest pier in the world. | ‘ : 

| Los Angeles Harbor Warehouse Co., Los 

WESTERN TRANSFER sé Angeles, Cal., a newly incorporated company | — poy aes 

- 'with a capital stock of $200,000, is to erect | 


& STORAGE COMPANY _two large fireproof warehouses at that city.| Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street 








LEOMINSTER, MASS. 























518 SAN FRANCISCO ST. One of the buildings will cover a ground area | Residence, 147 Whitney Street 
era ; , of 30,000 square feet and have a height of | 
FO En etter saiy Warehouse” | three stories. The other building will be 
serous ge ay iw — smaller. The company is composed of F. S. | MANSFIELD, O. 
Cary, C. H. Eubank, H. R. Fay, George C. | 
Flint, H. F. Lembke, E. Opp and Fred H. | 
ERIE, PA. Bixby. | COTTER 
| Acorn Transfer Co., Los Angeles, Cal., is | 
" being sued for $2,500 for the loss of a dog be- | TRANSFER & STORAGE 
The Erie Storage & Carting tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. | Company 
Cc Stine Transfer Co., Pomona, Cal., is now | 
ompany located in its new quarters on East Second) GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 


street, having moved both its offices and stor- | 
Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage, age wr een oo the Lewis block. | 

















—s hea _ Auto Dump Truck Owners’ Exchange, re-| MILW AUKEE, WIS. 
Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines presenting 80 per cent of the truck owners | { 
of Los Angeles, was organized in that city | 
; (on February 1. : . 
FORT WAYNE. IND. Blue Cross Society of Boston is advocating | Kinsella Transfer Company 
, the licensing of all teamsters. 617 Clinton Street 
Wharf delivery has been given by the | a : 
: Southern Pacific Railroad at the Los Angeles | - 
Brown Trucking Company harbor. Wharf delivery is delivery directly | ne : 
'from the steamer’s side by teams and trucks. ALL KINDS OF TEAMING 
MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE | Boston Work Horse Relief Association re- 
AND DISTRIBUTING | ports a large number of entries for the Memor- | 





“oie Work Horse Parade for 1916thanever, THR UNION TRANSFER } 
efore at this time. COMPANY 


Union Transfer Co. barns at Belknap and 
_Lamar streets, Fort Worth, Tex., were de- 
FORT WORTH, TEX. | stroyed by fire on February 11, with a total Freight-Teaming, Shipping and 


125 West Columbia Street 











Bi T f & St ' gerne - Co. has leased the five- Receiving Agents 
inyon ifranster orage | story building at 247 West Sixty-ninth street, Warehousing and Storage 
Company New York City for an aggregate rental of | 
about $100,000. The American Storage Co. 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street ihas been at 604 West Forty-eight street for OFFICE, 107 REED STREET 
Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise the past 15 years. 





Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved| WRobert F. Brine, head of the R. F. Brine | 
Handling ‘‘Pool’”’ Cars a Specialty | Transportation Co., Boston, Mass., died at | *“‘We Deliver the Goods”’ 











March, 1916. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 








Cameron | 
Transfer & Storage Company) 


420 Second Ave. So. 


Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, Trans- 


ferring and Forwarding Merchandise and 
Household Goods 


Fireproof Storage 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 





Meldrum Brothers, Limited 


Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 


Office, 32 Wellington Street 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car load, 
steamship importations and heavy merchandise. 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 





18 BLACKHALL 


B. B. GARDNER, STREET 


PIANO AND FURNITURE 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 


STORAGE 





NEW YORK CITY 





Julius Kindermann & Sons 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Storage for Household Effects, 
Automobiles, Etc. 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street 





The Meade Transfer Company 
General Freight Forwarders 


Transfer Agents of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Long Island R.R. 


Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1N. R. 





Metropolitan Fire Proof 
Storage Warehouse Company | 
39-41 West Sixty-Sixth Street 
STORAGE, CARTAGE, PACKING 





Morgan & Brother 


Storage Warehouses 
Motor Vans 


230-236 West 47th Street | 
New York City 


¢ ‘ 
$ Ry 
BLisg nt? 





West End Storage Warehouse 
202-210 West Eighty-Ninth Street 
Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage 
Warehouse and Silver Vaults 
NEW YORK CITY 





Elmira, N. Y. 
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his home in South Boston on February 13. 
Mr. Brine was born in Wolfville N. B., 66 
years ago and had lived in Boston for 33 
years. He founded the teaming company 25 
years ago. His daughter and a brother sur- 
vive him. 


Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., | 
'which recently announced that employees of | 
the companv who are American citizens would | 
be given preference in advancement, have | 
further announced that they will pay the | 
‘naturalization fees for any of their employees | 
who wish to become citizens. The company | 


gives night classes in English and other 


studies to fit tits foreign-born employees to 


become better American citizens. 


Joseph Bimberg Sons Storage & Transfer | 
Co. is a new addition to the industries of | 
A four-story building con- | 
taining 20,000 square feet of floor space, | 


located opposite the Lackawanna passenger 
station is being utilized as a storage house. 


A private switch runs along the side of the | 
building, which is equipped with two unload- | 
On the opposite side is a wagon | 


ing doors. 
driveway with two more doors for loading 
and unloading. 


will also be taken. 


Hartford, Conn., follows Bridgeport in | 


complaining of a lack of teams and men to 
handle freight to and from the railroad 
terminals. 


Quebec Cartage Co., Quebec, Canada, has | 
_had a splendid year in spite of the war accord- | 


ing to newspaper reports of the annual meet- 


ing of the board of directors, held on February | 
9. The following were elected directors for | 


the ensuing year: Hon. Richard Turner, H. D. 
Barry, John T. Ross, C. J. Baillargeon, 
Neuville Belleau and Jules Hone. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the directors Mr. Turner 
was elected president and Mr. Baillargeon 
vice-president. R. L. Jess, the manager for 
the company, was’ complimented by the 
directors and shareholders on the efficient 
manner in which the business was carried on 
during the past year. 


William Herbert, a well-known drayman of 
Youngstown, Ohio, died in that city on 
February 6. 
falos Angeles Warehouse Co. has acquired a 
large plot of ground on Breeze street, Wil- 
mington, Cal., upon which it will construct a 
reinforced concrete warehouse building. The 


proposed structure will be three stories high 


and will cover an area approximately 140 by 
160 feet in size and will contain about 37,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Redman Fireproof Storage Co., Salt Lake 
City, is preparing for the erection of a new 
warehouse on West Fourth street between First 
and Second South streets. The estimated 


‘cost is $30,000. 


Dolson ;Warehouse & Forwarding Co., 
Galveston, Tex., has taken over the steel and 
concrete warehouse adjacent to the Morgan 
Line Docks. It is 1,000 feet in length, 


divided into five compartments. 


Jennings-Hanna Warehouse Co., Salt Lake 
City, is putting up a reinforced concrete ware- 


| house to be ready for business about March 1. 
|The building will contain 92,000 square feet 
of floor space and will be equipped with a 
_sprinkler system. 


Foundations are laid to 
permit of the addition of four more stories 
in the future as these are needed. 

Reliable Transfer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., lost twenty-three horses, fifty tons of 
hay and grain, and household furniture in 
storage when the company’s barns at 34] 
Grant street were destroyed by fire on 
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OIL CITY, PA. 





Carnahan Transfer & Storage 
COMPANY 


STORAGE AND PACKING 








PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
101-113 ANN STREET 
Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
Track in Building 





PHILADELPHIA 





At least two floors will be | 
used for the storage of merchandise in car-| 
load lots shipped in to Elmira for distribution | 
in the surrounding territory. Household goods | 


CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY 
Theo. Gabrylewitz 


Drayman—Shipper— Distributor 
| HEAVY HAULING 

Parcel Delivery Auto Delivery 
| 31 North Sixth Street 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Haugh & Keenan 
Storage & Transfer Company 


Center and Euclid, East End 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HOEVELER 
Warehouse Company 
Movers and Storers 


4073-4075 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MURDOCH 
Storage & Transfer Co. 


Successor to 
W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 


Office and Warehouses 
546 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





EXPRESS AND 


’ 

J. ONEIL, STORAGE 
813 W. Diamond Street, Northside 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing 


Handling, Transferring and 
Forwarding Goods 





UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Avenue 


GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING 
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| February 24. The loss is placed at $11,275, 
partially covered by insurance. 
| Maryland is to have a uniform state traffic 
_law similar to that of New Jersey if a bill now 
‘in the state legislature is passed. 
Weber Express & Storage Co.) w. H. ho ce ioe ont 7; ee 
Cooper have severed their connection with 
the Lee Bros., Santa Rosa, Cal., and the sons 
‘of these men have taken over the business 
wos under the name of the Lee Bros. Co. Two 
years ago, the younger men took over the 
'express and drayage business, the older men 
|retaining the warehouse business, however. 
_Now the younger men have taken over the 
'warehouse as well. 

Hollywood Auto Transfer & Storage Co., 
Hollywood, Cal., is adding an additional 
story to the warehouse building. The firm 
is only a year old, but increase in business has 
_already made the additional story necessary. 
| _R. C. Davidson Warehouse, Culver City, 
_Cal., was destroyed by fire on February 25, 
with a loss of $3,000. 

John P. Morgan, a partner in the storage 
| warehouse firm of Morgan & Bro., 232 West | 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





4620 Henry Street 


Moving, Packing and Storing 
of Furniture and Pianos 





PORTLAND, ME. 





Chase Transfer Company 


General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 








PORTLAND, ORE. 





/on March 2, at the age of 49 years. 
Frederick F. Dye, has purchased a plot 114 

_by 130 feet on the east side of Main street, 

| Buffalo, and will improve it with a modern 


j 


Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 
GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to ‘‘Pool’’ Cars 





'in height. 





The GGG Hame Fastener 


| \ Guaranteed 


$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 


| If your dealer won't supply you we will, but prefer to 
have you ask your dealer first. 


“The G G G’”’ is stamped on every Fastener 


GGG Metal Stamping Co. 


Warren, Pa. 





POCATELLO, IDAHO 





Hannifan’s 
Transfer & Storage Co. 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTERS 


Agents for shippers of* household goods, 
automobiles, machinery and other com- 
modities. Pocatello is the leading distri- 
bution center of the Northwest. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 





omen 









ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of carload freight 


/ PATENT STEEL TOE CALKS 


Depots: 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, IIl. 





P. F. BURKE 


DAMRELL &D STS. SO. BOSTON, MASS. 


HORSE SHOERS’ FOOT VISE 
DIES FOR WELDING SHARP CALKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








METROPOLITAN STORAGE 
COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 








_Forty-seventh street, New York City, died | 3554-56 Frankford Ave. 
| 


| fireproof furniture storage warehouse, six stories | 


| 
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Shoes By: BROAD HEEL FIBER SHOE \ Waal 


PREVENTS SLIPPING ON ALL \\iE 

So named because Fils 
they cost lessthan rub- |W 
ber filledshoes andlast \Wim 
longer. Fit hot or cold. \.\ 
While horses shod with 


- 
~~ 
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KINDS OF PAVEMENTS ! 
LASTS LONGER THAN RUBBER-| | 
PADS «~e COST LESS 'G 
94-56 FRANxFoRD AVE dala 
tS) PAILA. Pa. Mh Wy) 
ee Hi t} 








rubber padsand rubber SAE { Ug 
filled shoes were fall- 7 WZ 
ing right and left dur- SE eZ 


ing the sleet of Decem- 
ber, 1915, on Market 
Street, Philadelphia, wood block pavements, those shod 
with the broad heel fiber shoe went along as if on a dirt 
road. This isa fact attested to by the drivers of the 
horses. How does that strike you ? 


Patented. 


Send for further information. 


JOHN H. WEISTNER, Mfer. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Carload Consignments Solicited 








Warehouse and 
Van Supplies 


Furniture and Piano Mov- 
ers Equipment, Wagon, 


Van and Auto Truck Covers 


Furniture 
Loading Pads 


Piano Moving Covers, Piano 

Dust Covers, Piano Hoists, 

Hoisting Belts, Surcingle Belts, 
Piano Dollys, Etc. 

Write for Prices Telephone Main 2691 


Manufactured by 


F.F. HOPKINS MFG. CO. 
322 W. Lake St. | CHICAGO, ILL. 











Two men delivered 17 pianos 
in one day with this truck. 





W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO. 
303 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Oeportunities For TRANSFER- 








Another Service 


Until further notice, all For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not 
exceeding forty words, will be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 
out charge. This offer applies only to 
individuals and firms actually en- 
gaged in the transfer and storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER and SToraGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct to advertisers 
or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 














Loading Pads 
Wagon Covers, Piano Covers 
Piano Dust Covers 
Keyboard Covers 
Parlor or Baby Grand Covers 
Canvas Goods, Twine, 
Rope, Etc. 





WM. A. IDEN CO. 
564 Washington Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 














Old shabby-looking wagons do not advertise 
your business. Winkler-Grimm Drays will 
look like new, longer than any other make. 











Catalog 32C free on request 
Winkler-Grimm Corporation 


formerly Winkler Bros. Mfg. Co. 


310 Anthony Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


'ness; doing fine business. 


'Address C. S. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE CHEAP: Three drays, capac- 


‘ity 3 tons, suitable for farm or general truck- 


ing, equipped with either flat body or box. 


Will paint or letter to suit purchaser. Reason 


for selling, replaced with auto trucks. Will 


| pay railroad fare to purchaser within a radius 


of 50 miles. P. O’Malley & Son, Geneva, 
N. Y. Jan.—3t 





Moving van—3-way hitch, in first class 
condition. Just painted, readv to be lettered. 
Address Box 108 P, TRANSFER and 
STORAGE. Mar.—3t 





General Storage and Mercantile Building, 
at half the actual cost of building and busi- 
Building equipped 
with Automatic Sprinklers of four systems. 
Insurance rate 25 cents on the $100 per year. 
Reason for selling, poor health. Have made 
money enough to _ retire from _ business. 
Co., care TRANSFER and 

Mar.—3t 





STORAGE. 





Transfer and storage business. Making 
money. Owner wishes to retire. Population 
30,000. Concrete building. Only fireproof 


'warehouse in town. Address, Box 102B,care 
‘TRANSFER & STORAGE, 35-37 West 
Jan.—3t 


39th St., New York City. 





Fine moving van in good condition. Body 
13 ft. 7 in. long, 7 ft. high, 5 ft. 7 in. wide. 
Will sacrifice for $125. F.O.B. St. Louis. 
New York Storage Co., 2219 Wash St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Jan.—3t 





Transfer and storage combined with second 
hand furniture business. Storage space can 
be doubled. Present space full. Equipped 
to pack and ship household goods. Located 
in South. Town of 25,000. Owner must sell 
account of health. Address Box 1035S, care 
TRANSFER & STORAGE, 35-37 West 39th 
St., New York City. Jan.—3t 





Storage business and three-story brick 
buildings, 40x90 and 40x115. Track in build- 
ing. Centrally located in the best business 
city of 20,000 in Ohio. If sold at once, will 
sell for less than one-half of what the build- 
ings cost. Address W. H. Davis, 283 Main 
Street, Ashtabula, Ohio. Jan. 3t. 





An established transfer company, located 
in Seattle, will sell for $14,000.00. Business 
averages over $1500.00 per month, shows good 
profit, 5 motor trucks. Business capable 
of large expansion with additional capital. 
Open to fullest investigation. Owner has 
other interest which requires his attention. 


Address, M. Deatry, 4646 Eastern Ave., |p 


Seattle, Wash. Feb.—3t 























Storage and moving business in Phila- 
delphia, 360 loads of storage, 3 auto trucks, 
horses and vans, doing a weekly moving 
business of $500, for sale, $20,000. Address, 
Box 104 Ph., care TRANsFER and STORAGE, 
35-37 West 39th St., New York City. 

Feb.—3t 


FOR SALE: Ten (10) rubber-tired, goat 
lined coupes in first-class condition, very 
cheap. Louisville Transfer Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Feb.—3t 








Storage Business in large city. Capacity 
900 to 1,000 loads. Two-thirds full. Separate 
rooms. Large automobile vans. Good reasons 
for selling. Address Box 105 P, care Trans- 
FER and SToraGE, 35-37 West 39th St., New 
York. Feb.—3t 


CONTROLLING INTEREST FOR SALE. 
Two leading storage firms in prosperous 
middle west city of 250,000 population, doing 
furniture and merchandise storage, forward- 
ing, distributing and cartage, are favorable to 
consolidating and selling a controlling in- 
terest to a competent party. Both firms do 
large and successful business and together 
control over eighty per cent of the storage 
business in the city. All departments can be 
largely increased by additional capital with 
great profit. 

Fullest investigation invited. Address 
‘Controlling Interest,’’ care TRANSFER and 
SToraAGE, 35-37 West 39th St., New York. 

Feb.—3t 








FOR RENT 


Transfer Building at Lansing, Michigan. 
Three-story and basement, brick, 40x120 
feet, with 19,200 square feet of floor space. 
Offices, showroom, lavatories, elevator— 
everything necessary for transfer and storage 
business. Railroad siding along entire build- 
ing. Address Box 101J, care TRANSFER & 





STORAGE, 35-37 West 39th St., New York 


City. Jan.—3t 





WANTED 


We are in the market for two or three 
second-hand Piling Machines which are in 
good condition. Two of the machines to 
pile eight feet high, and the third twelve 
feet high. The Quackenbush Warehouse Co., 
Scranton, Pa. Jan.—3t 








One to ten two-horse bob sleds, three to 
eight tons capacity, must be sound and in first- 
class condition. A. Brazos & Sons, Inc., 66 
Oak St., Middletown, Conn. Mar.—3t 


INVESTMENT—$2,000.00 to $5,000.00 
(with services) wanted to increase working 
capital of an established well-paying furni- 
ture storage, moving, hauling and shipping 
business in large city, state of Maryland. In- 
vestor to become officer and director of com- 
any. Address Box 107 B, care TRANSFER 
and STORAGE. Mar 3t 
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“‘ Harry,” fed on H. & S. Alfalfa Feed. Read what they 
say in the letter about ‘‘ Harry.”’ 






IF - - 


Other horse owners can get better work, and 
more of it, out of their horses simply by replac- 
ing half their grain ration with H.&S. AL- 
FALFA FEED there is absolutely no reason 


why you, too, cannot do so. 


AND - - 


The letter we reproduce and the picture we 
show prove that such results undoubtedly are 
secured by using H. &S. ALFALFA FEED. 


Mr. Dwight E, Hamlin, 
joth Street &2 A. V. R. R., 
Pitteturgh, Pa, 


Dear Sir:- 

Replying to your letter of recent date in reference to the 
three horees I am opefating for the Wells Pargo Express Co., 
would advise that when they came to me, May 16th, 1913, Mr. 
Malone, Local Agent, wae going to ship the black horse, Harry,to 
be sold as a second-hand one, He wae in miserable condition 
and they didn't figure it weuld psy to keep him longer, the oth- 
er two were both very poor. 

Since I have been operating them the Harry horse has increused 
250 lbs, in weight and is working the same as previously. The 
other two horses have guined about 100 lbs, apiece, My candid 
opinion is that they ceuldn't be in better flesh and work as hard 
ae they are, 

The Harry horse et present is the best looking and the strong- 
est horse of the three. I attribute this remarkable improvement to 
the use of your ecientific ration, H, & 3S. ALFALFA FEED, 


Yours respectfully, 


| Pima PEG 7 gat 


The wbove statement "ZEy every particular, 


Lecal Agent. 


Welle Furgo Express Co. 


NOW .- - 


Your horses are no different from those of any 
other horse owner. And your feeding problems 
are similar. 


SO - - 


Isn't it reasonable to assume that feed which 
produces such flattering results in other stables 
certainly justifies at least a trial in yours ? 


DWIGHT E. HAMLIN 
38th STREET & A.V.R.R. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘““We are absolutely 
independent and _ have 
no connection with the 
Excelsior Wrapper Trust.” 


Use 


Excelsior 
Packing 


Pads 





on your packing 
jobs. They combine economy and neat work with 
absolute protection to the goods packed. Your 
customer will be pleased. 


Why not try them on your very next job? Write 
us now for prices; you will be surprised how low 
they are. A trial will prove to you 
that they are very profitable to 
use. 











H. W. Selle c& Co. 


1000-1016 N. Halsted St. 
Chicago, III. 
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hold a shoe so firmly that the owner gets 
maximum results from each shoeing 
investment. 

This is important! It means less 
expense in the long run for the 
owner who insists upon the use 
of Capewell nails. 

It also means that horses’ 
hoofs will be kept in better 
condition. 


These Nails 
Stand the Strain 












Fach nail head has 
the Trade Mark—a 
pattern formed by 
linescrossing each 
other diagonally. 


Because of their greater tensile 
strength and better driving qualities. 
The most expensive, material goes into 
Capewell nails and the way they are made 
increases their strength. 

Best nailin the world at a fair price—not 
cheapest regardless of quality. 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World 
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Royal Master Model 10— 
the typewriter of triple service 


ame il KE wwCCcCL,§tT TtithtT 
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Settle | it apres now—have a 
Royal demonstration today 


F we can give you a typewriter that isn’t going toscrap itself in a year 
or two, so that you'll have to go through all that trading-out 
nuisance again—you want it. 


If we can give youa typewriter that will turn out letters of perfect presswork 
—the kind of letters that breathe “‘class’’ and “‘up-to-dateness ——you want 7t. 


If we can give you a typewriter that not only writes but bills and charges 
and writes cards for indexes and files—writes anywhere and everywhere on 
the card—and does all this without a single extra attachment—you want it, 


If we can give you a typewriter that will help your stenographer to do 
more work, do it better, do it easier—a typewriter that will bring sun- 
shine into the place—you want it. 

If we can give you a typewriter that stands up to its work hour after hour, day in 
and day out, and doesn’t go to the bad and b’ ~kade things because the repair man 
has to come—you want it. 

If we can give you a typewriter that is built not only to do its work better and do 
more of it, but built to live for years and years—you want it. 

We can do that very thing. We are doing it. We’ve been doing it. That's the 
reason for Royal leadership today. 

We’re ready any minute to show you and prove to you that the day you Royalize 
your office you are spending the wisest money you ever spent. 





in 


l 


Write us now, or phone our nearest branch or agency today. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


Factory, Hartford, Conn. General Offices, 364 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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We Have Blazed the 2 
Pure Feed Trail 


As the sturdy Pioneer marked the trail of our great 
Western civilization—we have blazed the great Eastern 
Trail for PURE Feed. We have gathered the golden 
grain from our fertile fields, ground and mixed them 
with Pure Sweet Cane Molasses from our Southland and 
laid it at the door of the consumer of the Great East. 

Hundreds have used Excello Horse Feed and have | 
profited by it and every day brings us new friends. Our 
progress has been like that of the Pioneer—slow and 
steady, but the goal is reached. We have paved the 
Pure Feed highway and to-day Excello Horse Feed is 
known for its purity and economy in the largest and best 
markets of the world. When you feed Excello you are 
feeding the best. Order more to-day. 


Excello Feed Milling Co. 


Write for Price and Booklet St. Joseph, Mo. 




















Packing Household Goods | ! 
| for Storage and Shipment | | 


| We are so very busy 
By GRANT WAYNE | making and shipping : 


This able treatise can now be had in _ book- | 
let form. DIAMOND 


Furniture warehousemen are using it to educate 











their patrons up to a higher standard of packing | Calks and Horseshoes 

household goods. | 
Your estimator will find it easier to obtain that we haven’t time 

satisfactory prices for packing jobs if you teach to say more than 

your patrons the difference between good packing 

and bad packing. Thank you for your splendid “ 
We will print your advertisement on the outside orders 3 


back cover of this booklet without charge on 
orders of 1,000 or more. 





1,000 fi oe) ao ee 25.00 
a. ee DIAMOND CALK 
eee. «+ kee 3.00 HORSE SHOE CO. 
A post card will bring a sample. Duluth, Minn. 


| Transfer and Storage 
35-37 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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You cant lose— 


No chance for you to 
lose time and money 
aes. Or to be worried 
with kicks and 
delays when 
using | 


_ | LOUPILCO FURNITURE PADS 


Perfect Protection against Scratches and Breakage 


Loupilco Furniture Pads are covered with heavy Drill, green or 
khaki color, filled with cotton and felted into one uniform batt. 
Stitched so perfectly that there is no possibility of filling to separate. 
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Size 68 x 80 - $16.50 per doz. Size 52x68 - $12.50 per doz. Size 36x 68 - $10.50 per doz. 





Loupilco Padded Covers for Beds 


For Head Boards - $2.25 each For Foot Boards - $1.25 each Per Set - $3.50 


Made same as Furniture Pads, 

khaki color only, one size to 
WV) 
) 
Se | 


fit standard 4 ft. 6in bed. f 
BA, y 
| GUARANTEE (em. acl 
a If our Pads and Covers do not "}A¥ gis \VsEs Gem Ne 77> tA 
prove satisfactory in every respect, “> * <3 HH i 
return them at our expense. MC LS , II 
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Victrola Pads - - - $2.50 each 
Piano Pads - - - - $6.00 each 


—_—_—$——— $$ 
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TERMS—2°; 10 days, net 30 days, F. O. B. Louisville 


Name Printed on Free in lots of one dozen or more if desired 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
360 East Market Street ) LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Established in 1866 


S A \ Kk 25% Transfer and Delivery Wagons 





on insurance cost, and get 
the best obtainable Service 
by carrying your 





Automobile, 
Liability, Compensation 
cf, Teams Insurance 


at 





E 1 _ + Soon show the kind of material that has been 
r naemni put into them. Our wagons are carefully con- 
mp 7F Crs y structed with the very best material and work- 
manship. All lumber used in constructing our ! 

Exchange wagons is air-seasoned. We guarantee the dur- 
ability of our wagons and they will stand the 
wear and tear to which this class of vehicles is 


: subjected. Write to-day for our catalogue. Do 
Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. ‘1 et 


Koenig c& Luhrs Wagon Co. 


A card will bring you the plan 7 
Quincy, II. 


E. G. TRIMBLE, Atty. & Mgr. 




















We are the Original and Only Manufacturers of the Famous 


STAG BRAND 
WATERPROOF 


Horse and Wagon 
Covers 


For Sale by All Leading 
Saddlers throughout the 
United States + 















a sy _ P. 28 Court 


28 Main 


Pittsburgh Waterproof Company 
435 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MACK Worm Drive trucks, with their 26 H.P. motor, unit The following Express Companies, using MACK Worm Drive 
power plant, are making a record for low maintenance and eco- equipment, are enthusiastic boosters:— 





























, : , ; Jos. J. Powers .... NewYork City 
nomical operation in the service of Transfer, Express and Storage >. Waatents ton Philadelphia, Pa. 
Companies. This model has many features which keen buyers Kelly Express Co New York City 

. L. Leritz & Son Kansas City, Mo. 

have been quick to note. . - . W.H. Bump New York City 

A detail is shown in the enclosed seat with sliding side doors, Baltimore City & Suburban Bapeess.________- Baltianere, BSG. 

which provides for the comfort of the driver. M4 5 a ee ann New Canaan, Seam. 

A comparison of MACK Worm Drive trucks with other Andrew Taylor Darien, Conn. 

t toe of alent m d lit 1) sh 1 3 C. Burkhardt Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

ruc $0 similar capacity an quality wi show lower operating CAPACITIES 1— 1% —2Tons 

and maintenance costs over a given period. Full Line from 1 to 714 Tons 5 to 15 Ton Tractor-Trailers 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
WEST END AVENUE AND SIXTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Model F.H.C., one of our many delivery bodies for Ford chassis 


Write for this 
FREE Booklet 


Send today for your copy of our booklet—‘“‘ Body 


End Trucks Blows.” Tells you a lot you'll be interested in 
knowing about commercial body construction 
—and destruction. 


Sill Trucks Highland Standard 
From $15.00 to $28.00 Commercial Bodies 


are backed by twenty-five years of knowing how, and 
built on honor. They look better, last longer and give 
greater satisfaction than any other delivery body made. 





THE BILGER PIANO HOIsT There’s a Highland standard body that will exactly fit 
None Better—None Cheaper your business needs. 
| No. 10 Commercial Bodies for light chasses 
If interested, ask for circular | No. 16 Commercial Bodies for Ford chasses 
The Highland Body Manufacturing Co. 


SELF LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CoO. 
Findlay, Ohio 


307 Elmwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 










































































For Special Deliveries or for Rapid 
and Continuous Service Over Routes, 
PACKARD CHAINLESS MOTOR 
Trucks Offer Definite Advantages In 
ELrarning Capacity and Upkeep Cost 


OW you can combine speed, stamina and capacity in the 

motorizing of your light hauling. The new Packarpb Light 
Service Motor Trucks embody every efficiency principle neces- 
sary to successful light delivery. 

Two of the largest express companies have placed orders 
for a total of thirty-five PackARD Chainless Trucks for immedi- 
ate delivery. 

The M. Sweeney Company, of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
purchased five of the first light carriers shipped from the factory, 
as the foundation of a completely motorized moving and storage 
business. Others in this line and in express, transfer and gen- 
eral hauling are putting Light Service PACKARDs at work as 
rapidly as they can be delivered from the factory. 

Whatever the nature of your loads, there is a Packard 
truck that will accomplish more for you, in less time and at 
lower cost, than any other commercial vehicle on the market. 
They are built in seven sizes—two Light Service units, rated 
respectively at 1—-1%4 tons and 1%—1‘%4 tons, and five Heavy 
Service models, ranging from 2 to 6'2 tons. 

Write Department G for catalog. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 





Ask the man who owns one 
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It Tells You 


just what you want to know about the receiving warehousemen, transfermen and 
distributors in every section of the United States and Canada. 


You Will Surely Want a Copy 


To be sure that you get one, send your order in now. We have adopted a 
money-back policy for this first edition—in other words, when you receive your 
copy, if it isn’t worth three dollars to you, send it back and we will return your money. 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS 
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eA $2,000,000.00 Development 
for 


Terminal Transfer and Storage Co. 
Mobile, Ala. 


One mile of dock facilities which will accommodate the berthing of 
eight ocean going steamers at one time—one million square feet floor 
storage space devoted to general merchandise, bonded and cold storage. 


The very latest handling devices are being installed. ‘This will reduce 
all handling charges to the very minimum. ‘There will also be a 
plant for the manufacture of ice, which will have a capacity of one 


hundred tons per day. 


The design, construction and financing of this entire ‘development is 
being handled exclusively by Moores & DuNForbp. 


Write for book showing illustrations and method of construction of 
the twenty modern, fireproof warehouses we erected throughout the 


United States in 1914 and 1915. 


MOORES © DUNFORD 
ARCHITECTURAL AND WAREHOUSE ENGINEERS 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
10 SO. LA SALLE STREET 43 EXCHANGE PLACE 














